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ABSTRACT 



The author of this study used content analysis as the 
methodology by which to examine student evaluations of community college 
faculty. The study sought to answer three questions: (1) What is the nature 

of faculty evaluation of teaching effectiveness in the community colleges of 
Virginia and Maryland? (2) What is the nature of the student forms used to 
evaluate teaching effectiveness? and (3) To what extent do the questions on 
the teacher evaluation form reflect teaching effectiveness? The author chose 
eight evaluation forms from Virginia and Maryland community colleges. The 
report examines four criteria, suggested by Mannat, for determining teacher 
effectiveness: planning, technical skills, instructional skills, and 
classroom management. The author tested each question on the selected 
questionnaires against communicative criteria to determine validity and 
reliability about each question. The author also added supporting behaviors 
to the list of criteria, which included: identifying basic teaching behaviors 
of set and closure; organization; assessing learning outcomes; preparation; 
and planning instructional behavior with mean referenced objectives. Criteria 
for technical skills assessment were: motivating students; knowledge of 
subject matter; assessing prior knowledge; and using observation forms. The 
author also identifies criteria for instructional skills and classroom 
management. (Contains 102 references and 10 tables.) Appended are eight 
evaluation forms. (NB) 
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Abstract 



EVALUATING TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Alusine M. Kanu, M.A.I.S. 

George Mason University, 2000 
Dissertation Director: Dr. Don M. Boileau 

This study presents relatively detailed accounts of teacher evaluation by students 
at eight community colleges in Virginia and Maryland. It is impossible to understand 
fully how teacher evaluation systems develop without knowing the broader context. 
Studying the development of teacher evaluation may help readers appreciate 
variations and assess the extent to which consensus exists regarding particular 
aspects of contemporary practice in teacher evaluations. The study started with a 
review of literature, methodology and research design, and results, followed by 
discussion and recommendations for future directions related to evaluating teaching 
effectiveness in the community college. In the classroom, most teachers face many 
different challenges that require patience, practice, and knowledge; hence, 
teaching is considered a vocation. No national, agreed-upon guidelines exist in the 
evaluation process of teachers. The performance of most teachers is as unique as the 
teachers themselves. 

A summary of the topic of evaluating teaching effectiveness is essential. Basically 
this study provided answers to the research questions and discussions which 
described the intent and goals. The findings were used to derive implications for 
evaluation practices in community college settings. The first finding suggested that 
the problem with evaluations is that few issues in education are more complex than 
the evaluation of teachers and their teaching styles. The community college dean 
must encourage and develop college activities that reward teaching, as well as 
develop short-term and long-time strategies to assist faculty in improving teaching 
performance. This study also provides suggestions for administrators and department 
chairs to integrate communication and education in the development of teacher 
evaluation. 

The second finding concerned the nature of questions in student evaluation 
forms. The validity and reliability of questions depend on whether the questions 
measure or identify something important in a learning environment. In this study, 
based on Mannat’s criteria, the questions are valid and reliable. 

The third finding concerned the extent to which teacher evaluation forms 
analyzed teaching effectiveness. One requirement of valid teacher evaluation is that 
multiple data be used for each teacher. The finding showed teacher evaluation 
forms in community colleges generally analyze teaching effectiveness. Implications 
of the study are that teachers need to make use of competencies such as those 
suggested by Mannat: (1) Planning, (2) Technical Skills, (3) Instructional Skills, and (4) 
Classroom Management. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Why Teaching Effectiveness? 

Introduction 

One of the hardest things about teaching is evaluating it. How can 
one tell whether a teaching program is effective or not? How does one 
measure its degree of effectiveness? What is the relationship between 
how much students liked a class and how much they learned from it? 

Every learning experience should be evaluated. Evaluation has the 
purpose of discovering whether learning took place. What happened as 
part of the learning program? Essentially, did the learner learn; and if so, 
what? 

Evaluation is measured against the learning objectives determined 
and stated before the learning program began. Evaluation uses the 
actual learning situation as the approach to determining what 
happened. Evaluation is designed to improve the program which has 
been evaluated. 
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The topic of evaluating teaching effectiveness is designed for 
community college professionals or anyone interested in teaching and 
education who is or may be concerned about the following research 
questions: 

1. What is the nature of faculty evaluation of teaching effectiveness in 
the community colleges of Maryland and Virginia? 

2. What is the nature of the student forms used to evaluate teaching 
effectiveness? 

3. To what extent do the questions on the teacher evaluation form 
reflect teaching effectiveness? 

These school evaluations in Maryland and Virginia influence community 
colleges across the country because they are very similar. 

This project is divided into an introduction and four chapfers. 
Chapter 2 starts with a review of literature and consists of fhe rafionale for 
study. It addresses the types of evaluation, which are peer and student 
evaluations, and offers a criticism based on accountability, 
communication evaluations, and improving instructional effectiveness. It 
then provides suggestions for improvement on issues that concern 
measuring learning and self assessment by teachers because they are 
essential to teaching and learning. The methodology and research design 
are discussed in Chapter 3. The discussion consists of content analysis, 
research design, and a detailed description of the research problem and 
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solutions. Chapter 4 consists of findings and discussion. Chapter 5 consists 
of the conclusions with recommendations for administrators, deans, and 
department chairs or coordinators. 

The researcher tried to highlight a representative sample of 
community colleges in Virginia and Maryland. The sources represent the 
diverse areas of communication and education with regard to evaluating 
teaching effectiveness. 

Significance: Rationale for Study 

This doctoral project represents independent and original research in the 
field of communication education in the topic of evaluating teaching 
effectiveness in community colleges. What inspired this project is that 
educators underestimate the severity of the problem of studenf 
evaluations as a significant measure of teaching performance. If has 
been my experience that despite significant ratings for the past 1 5 years, I 
have felt inadequately recognized or involved in educational institutions 
in which I have hoped to obtain a full-time teaching position in a career 
field where I have given my all. I am the product of a recognized 
university. I have exceptional talents in developing people skills; my 
classes are sought by many students because of ratings that reflect a high 
level of student satisfaction in developing life-long communication skills. 

With the passage of time, I have learned the simple truth that 
society can work only if educators understand the role teachers play. 
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Educators cannot know the millions of other Americans who may have 
cultural perceptions and symbol systems unless they hear teachers’ 
voices. They cannot know if teachers and educators share the same 
dreams and fears unless they hear teachers’ stories. Educators cannot 
know what teachers want or how they feel unless they ask them. 

American institutions should continue to provide opportunities to 
people of varied demographic backgrounds. In order to be effective, 
American community colleges must effectively cross utilize ideas, beliefs, 
and values. 

This study has determined the relationship that exists among 
interpreted communication acts and utterances with regard to 
evaluating teaching in community colleges. It involves a critical 
examination with sufficient difficulty and scope. My aim, therefore, is to 
present with integrity and objectivity teaching evaluations in community 
colleges. 

The results of this study are based on objective standards. Some 
principles of fairness or judgment have been applied. It has been my 
conclusion that one can develop and use fair procedures and fair 
standards. The outcome of such teacher evaluation by students creates 
helpful performance appraisals. In the classic situation of two people 
dividing a piece of cherry pie, if one gets to cut the pie, the other gets first 
choice of the pieces; the procedure guarantees fairness. 



5 

This research, which gives order and meaning to observed 
communication patterns, expresses the efforts of many people and the 
essence of my struggle to maintain a sense of self in relation to 
developing a career that is rewarding because of my acquired 
experience and expertise. 

It is important to note that communication events which take place 
in an organization will contribute to its climate or prevailing mood. Those 
events can be characterized by "shifting winds" or turbulent times. Of 
course, the surroundings in which employees work and the salaries they 
receive play a role in determining overall climate. The quality of 
communication and peoples’ reactions to that communication do more 
than anything else to create organizational climate--and determine 
whether it is positive or negative. 

Perhaps this project's most unusual quality is that it is addressed to 
both students and faculty members. Certainly, it is aimed primarily at 
community college professionals who wish to assess, understand, or 
enhance teaching effectiveness and the nature of student evaluations. 
Learning cannot take place without a teacher or someone to act as a 
facilitator. Both teacher and learner are essential to the process. It is even 
possible, in some carefully designed situations, to reverse their roles for the 
benefit of both. Teaching and learning are a partnership transaction. It is 
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hoped that the treatment of the subject encourages discussion between 
and among all who are involved with student evaluations and in 
enhancing learning. 

Researchers have examined teacher personality traits, behaviors, 
attitudes, values, abilities, competencies, and many other characteristics 
as they influence teaching effectiveness to understand what makes good 
teaching. A host of measuring instruments have also been used: 
personality tests, attitudinal scales, observation instruments, rating scales, 
bipolar descriptors, and close-ended written statements. Borich (1986) 
argued, "The results of teaching, however, have been studied in terms of 
student achievement, adjustment, attitudes, socio-economic status, and 
creativity. Despite all these activities, few facts concerning teaching 
effectiveness have been established" (p. 14). 

As community college teachers and professors struggle to improve 
the quality of their teaching, most of them view college teaching as 
becoming more stressful because of a variety of factors, including 
demographic changes, evolving roles and expectations of teachers, 
institutional demands on conducting research, ineffective reward systems, 
lack of resources and support from the college administrators (Nwagwu, 
1998). 

Others argue that today, colleges and universities are experiencing 
a new wave of changing student demographies that include students 
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who have different economic, academic, social, and cultural 
backgrounds but-above all-students who are grossly under prepared to 
pursue college work. Such deficiencies in academic preparation make it 
extremely difficult for community college teachers to engage in 
instruction that promotes and encourages learning. This situation interacts 
with teacher evaluations because the results of student perceptions of 
teaching is a means of feedback as to whether learning occurs or not. 

Because most students come to community colleges having an 
open door policy, which means admitting all students prepared or not- 
some with missing ideas, learning experiences, and linkages-the college 
professor becomes the missing piece of the puzzle who provides and 
develops strategies that will enable, support, and stabilize the student in 
his or her academic surroundings. According to Green, (1968) "Good 
teaching involves understanding, caring, and valuing behaviors— 
attributes not easily assessed by evaluation instruments” (p. 18). 

At the community college level, the difficult and challenging task of 
improving teaching effectiveness lies partly with those who govern and 
control the institution. Deans and departmental chair persons (where that 
position exists), as college administrators, have a vested, controlling 
interest in providing and ensuring that effective teaching programs are in 
place in their various colleges and units. 
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Carpenter and Doig (1987) observed that teachers must be held 
accountable for the way they teach and for how interaction takes place 
in their various respective classrooms. The issue of improving teaching 
effectiveness in higher education continues to put much stress and 
demand on teachers in institutions where teaching is the focus. For most 
people, the image of the community college is that of a predominantly 
teaching environment. 

"Empowering students," "empowering teachers,” and developing 
teaching styles and methods compatible with the students’ learning styles 
are buzz terms that have generated great attention in attempts to 
improve quality of learning. According to Stallings and Stipek (1986), 
"College teachers should try different approaches for different subjects," 
and "ultimately develop their own variations of what works for their 
students” (p. 24). Establishing quality and outcome in teacher and student 
performance is a dual responsibility of the community college teacher 
and the administrator. Thus the teaching practices are at the heart of the 
community college. So this study can influence the outcome of teaching 
and learning. 

In the case of this study on evaluating teaching effectiveness in 
community colleges in Maryland and Virginia, the research problem 
reflects the reality 'that few issues in education are more complex than 
the evaluation of teachers and the teaching styles of faculty members. 
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The specific objective of examining the ways in which teachers are 
evaluated holds the potential to help nearly every teaching faculty 
member. This research will focus on currently available approaches of 
evaluating teachers, by examining the strengths and shortcomings of 
questions, with particularly emphasizing student evaluations of teaching 
faculty members in community college settings. 





CHAPTER 2 



Review of Literature 
Introduction 

The review of literature in connection with the research topic of 
evaluation has two phases: 

1 . Finding a relevant starting point which, in this case, is looking at 
types of evaluation. 

2. Expanding the search by offering criticisms and improvement on 
how we evaluate teaching effectiveness. 

Peer Evaluations 

This section of the literature review looks at peer evaluation and 
student evaluation and engages in a discussion of each. It offers criticism 
and provides suggestions for improvement and enhancement of teacher 
evaluations. 

An important observation can be made with regard to perceived 
relations between evaluator and evaluatee. The role and significance of 
peer evaluation is discussed. Peer evaluations are useful procedures for 
evaluating teaching effectiveness in community colleges. According to 
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Benson (1994), six issues and problems are associated with peer 
evaluations. First of all, peers can assist in providing visibility for a proper 
priority of the purpose of the evaluations to ensure that such evaluations 
do not begin and end with the concept of blaming the instructor. 

Peers are in a unique position to evaluate the professional 
competence of the instructor to teach the course. Third, peers can 
decide whether specific learning objectives identified for a course are 
appropriate in terms of the scope and sequence of other learning 
experiences to which students are being exposed, and whether the 
objectives relate to prior and subsequent learning experiences. 

Furthermore, according to Benson (1994), peers can evaluate the 
appropriateness of the instructional materials used in relation to the 
identified purposes of the instruction, such as whether the materials are 
the most current available, whether they are accurate, and whether they 
adequately present differing points of view. Benson (1994) adds that peers 
can contribute to the evaluation of appropriateness and effectiveness of 
instructional methods through classroom observations, if fhe criferia used 
for the evaluation are valid in terms of the goals of fhe insfrucfion and fhe 
context in which the instruction is taking place. Benson (1994) adds that 
peers can evaluate the instructor's willingness and ability to respond to the 
value judgments placed on the data collected to evaluate his or her 
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teaching effectiveness. Peers are in a position to evaluate the 
educational contributions of the instructor committees or special project 
work. 

With respect to peer evaluation, the question arises whether peer 
evaluation of teaching effectiveness should correlate with student 
evaluations in order to be considered valid. Many researchers have 
attempted to establish a positive relationship between peer and student 
evaluations in an attempt to document the validity of both. However, it is 
perhaps more important to recognize that both peers and students have 
a unique contribution to make to the evaluation of teaching 
effectiveness, and that it is not necessary for this information to correlate 
in all respects for either kind of evaluation to be valid and reliable. For 
example, peers can review the course content and instructional materials 
prepared (instructional input) and judge them to be satisfactory. In other 
words, they have judged the potential to perform as satisfactory. This 
process is a constant review. 

Students, however, may report actual teaching performance as 
unsatisfactory, thus resulting in no positive correlation between student 
and peer evaluation. In this instance, both evaluations might be valid and 
reliable. Peers judge the potential to perform as satisfactory; whereas, 
students judge the actual performance as unsatisfactory. Peer 
evaluations are ways to identify levels of skill and development. They aid 
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in classifying the significant goals and objectives and the process for 
determining the extent to which students are developing in those desired 
ways. 

Bailey (1978), believes that teachers are fully capable of criticizing 
their own teaching performance. The present system indicates that such 
evaluations can hardly be accepted at face value. The author sees two 
alternatives-students and other observers. Since a large number of 
teachers reject student evaluations, the worth of these evaluations may 
be judged by setting them alongside the evaluations of qualified 
observers: other college teachers. Colleague evaluation will provide 
trustworthy criticism (an essential element of feedback), agreement as to 
teaching performance, and information for rewarding and punishing 
teachers Hodge (1996). 

In response to recommendations from an accreditation visit 
regarding improvements in the use of research findings, Washington's 
Bellevue Community College developed an assessment inventory to give 
faculty and staff a more complete understanding of student outcomes 
and assessment efforts at the college. Following an executive summary 
and introduction, a chart summarizing assessment activities conducted by 
teachers to students between 1992 and 1997 is presented. This chart 
includes information on participating groups, results, and project contacts. 
Next, results are provided from a study of all 380 faculty regarding 
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assessment activities and methods. This section indicates that only 33 
faculty responded and lists individual and departmental activities, 
assessment methods, faculty attendance at workshops, assessment 
related resources, and professional development needs. The term 
“communication competence" refers to a person's knowledge of how to 
use verbal and non verbal language appropriately in a range of 
communication situations. When people work to develop communication 
competence, they are concerned with putting language to work in the 
following ways (Wood, 1977, p. 16): 

1 . Enlarging their repertoire of communications strategies 

2. Selecting criteria for making choices from the repertoire 

3. Evaluating the effectiveness of strategies used 

4. Implementing the communication strategies chosen 

The end results are that instructors will show students how to build 
concrete, informative, and persuasive speaking skills by linking public 
speaking to broader concerns of culture, ethics, and competency. 

The transactive nature of relationships and interpersonal 
communication is another important element that takes place. The 
communications effect upon relationship development and maintenance 
are competencies that must be mastered by students. Students learn how 
to gain the interpersonal skills and knowledge required: (1 ) Get to know 
and trust each other, (2) Communicate with each other accurately and 
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unambiguously, (3) Resolve conflicts and relationship problems 
constructively, and (4) encourage and appreciate diversity. 

A broad integrative of group dynamics are other competencies 
which introduce students to the theory and research findings needed to 
understand how to make groups effective and to the skills required to 
apply that knowledge in practical situations. The knowledge and mastery 
of these skills create choices, opportunities, and successes for each 
individual. 

Since there is less than 10 per cent return when programs are to be 
developed as indicated in Bellevue Community College, it is necessary to 
identify the needs and to show how the product can satisfy them. Even if 
the audience is not interested in, or is unsympathetic to an idea, there 
ought to be a way to link the proposals to the listeners’ needs or values. 
Research has demonstrated that speakers have the best chance of 
persuading an audience when their arguments fall within their listeners’ 
latitude of acceptance. 

Student Evaluations 

Student evaluation of teaching constitutes a recurring theme for 
debate within the tertiary education literature, particularly in relation to 
validity and reliability (Clouder, 1 999) . Clouder suggests that promoting an 
understanding of changing and developing epistemic assumptions of 
students should be an essential component of the explicit curriculum to 
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the benefit of both students and teachers, and recommends the 
exploration of more qualitative approaches to student evaluation. 

In the evaluation process, instructors anticipate the collation of 
evaluation forms at the end of a taught module, perhaps preparing for 
adverse comment regarding teaching. Instructors attempt to reassure 
ourselves that the term seemed to go reasonably well and that it would 
be impossible to please everyone but often feel hurt and disappointed by 
less than constructive criticism. Instructors may be simultaneously 
considered by students to be "an angel, a dud, or an adversary" (Perry, 
1988, p. 10), a phenomenon which may prove difficult to reconcile for 
committed educators. What is vital is that instructors recognize that these 
ascribed multiple identities are a product of a student evaluation process 
influenced by a complex interaction of variables and agenda. 

Student evaluation is based on satisfaction which has multiple 
influences, but is also dependent on and limited by the student's level of 
intellectual development at the time of evaluation of the learning 
experience. Differing "ways of knowing," based on epistemic assumptions 
(McKeachie, 1 976, p. 8) within groups of students are likely to result in 
variations in evaluative capabilities which could be reflected in 
evaluations of teaching. Even though these materials are old, the theories, 
ideas and issues are still important today. McKeachie's contention is that 
evaluation on the basis of current practice, which treats all evaluations as 
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of equal status, lacks validity and may be potentially damaging to those 
under scrutiny. With this difference among the evaluators, the best one 
can expect is satisfaction at the time based on multiple influences. 

Although there has been a call to raise the esteem of teaching 
through quality assessment ratings. According to Utley (1997), teaching is 
currently assessed predominantly by students. According to Utley, the 
evaluation process may incorporate a collective gaining of views which 
usually take the form of a staff-student committee meeting, or 
alternatively, seeks to gain individual opinions by completion of a short 
survey lending itself to quantitative analysis. 

Silver (1992) describes the student questionnaire as by far the most 
commonly used method of gaining feedback. Students offer their 
opinions about library resources, module timing and practical 
components of delivery, and the quality of teaching they have 
experienced. Analysis provides summary statistics in the form of mean 
scores and frequency distributions which may afford a means of ranking 
the performance of members of the staff. While the form-filling evaluation 
process probably becomes tedious for students, as recognized by the 
Higher Education Quality Council (1994, p. 21), who acknowledge the 
resulting danger of “questionnaire fatigue," the act of ticking boxes which 
combines anonymity with zero responsibility can by tyrannous for 
educators. 
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According to Husbands (1997), ‘‘Course-specific characteristics 
such as the number of students enrolled, the number of teachers involved, 
and the quality of course organization have been found to influence the 
teacher's ability to give students what they want,” (p. 210). Sinclair (1994) 
suggests that perceived power relationships often give the impression that 
students and staff see each other as something other than people. This 
position, in the researcher's view, generates the idea that when students 
evaluate a learning experience, they often overlook or feel insulated from 
the human factor. Consequently, the teacher is critiqued with impunity, 
alongside inorganic elements of the course. What this position implies is 
that because of variations in learning styles and instructional techniques, 
without reference to life long learning, it would be difficult to find the ideal 
class room that fulfills everyone’s expectations. 

The stranglehold of student evaluations is highlighted in the 
suggestion that evaluations are an “insurance policy" to “create in the 
minds of teaching staff the apprehension that their performance is being 
assessed, and that their peers and superiors will be privy to the 
consequences of survey results" (Bonetti, 1994, p. 18). Because of the 
interest in results, which can be observable and sometimes even 
measurable, the emphasis should be on learning for performance. 
Evaluating teaching is important. It helps teachers improve the quality 
and effectiveness in the classroom. 
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Not surprisingly, there are common, possibly defensive, negative 
assumptions about the inability of students to make worthwhile, balanced 
judgments about course matters exist. The validity of student evaluations 
has been treated with some derision, giving rise to such notions as "good 
entertainers get good feedback" (Benson and Lewis, 1994, p. 16). Adding 
to these assumptions, research has shown student ratings of a teacher's 
personality and teaching competence to be significantly related (Jones, 
.1989). 

Bonetti (1994, p. 18) focuses on the relative and extreme nature of 
student evaluations. He suggests that these evaluations can only be 
based on students' limited experience or observation of teachers, 
weighing relative performance, rather than absolute quality and that 
such evaluations often display the extremeness of thought and action 
characteristic of youth. We may question Bonetti's assumption with regard 
to the student population in the use of the word “youth”; but certainly 
when the best is seen as brilliant and the worst as dreadful, the range of 
evaluations could at least be partially explained by maturity or lack of it, 
although maturity is not merely a product of age (Yates, 1994). 

Murray (1994) reviews the research on whether or not student 
evaluations can provide reliable and valid information on the quality of 
teaching, concludes that although results are complex and contradictory, 
both validity and reliability can be assumed to exist. Murray argues that 
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student ratings have been found to show acceptable levels of intra-tester 
and inter-tester reliability, and also points to a moderate positive 
correlation between student ratings of teaching and objective measures 
of student achievement in support of validity claims, although he admits 
that this relationship is not perfect. 

Jones (1989) points to good evidence of reliability in the presence 
of properly constructed evaluation systems but is more reticent in 
supporting the validity of student ratings of teaching. Although validity 
does appear to be contentious, general validity of student evaluations 
has some support (Miller, 1986). Adopting this standpoint, it may be 
argued that students are in the optimum position to assess teacher 
effectiveness, so long as there is an acknowledgement of inherent 
multiple biases. Unfortunately, quality audit mechanisms, with their 
tendency to search out negative evaluations and largely take positive 
evaluations for granted, frequently concentrate their efforts on the 
adverse evaluations of a very small number of students and bestow 
disproportionate weighting on these comments. 

The power of student evaluations should, therefore, not be 
underestimated, even though students are often skeptical that their 
opinions will have any impact. Sharpe ( 1 995) emphasizes that it has 
always been incumbent upon good teachers to sample student opinion, 
the original purpose of which was apparently purely formative, a model 
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which persisted and was the most dominant certainly up + o the early 
1990s (Gregory, 1991). Subsequently, evaluations have come to be used 
at both formative and summative levels with some controversy, as they 
can constitute a source of information for institutional appraisal, they may 
be considered in support of recommendations for performance related 
pay and can even feed into tenure and promotion criteria (Hall and 
Fitzgerald, 1995). 

At a formative level, Bennet et al. (1995) have found evidence to 
suggest that questionnaires provide feedback of a diagnostic nature, 
where teachers as individuals are left to remedy any problems identified. 
This process is perceived as valuable when carried out by staff personally. 
However, questions of validity and interpretation must again be raised. 
While some tolerance of invalidity may be acceptable at a formative 
level, effects on interpretation at a summative level could prove far 
reaching (Husbands and Fosh, 1993). 

The basic distinction between formative and summative evaluations 
is that while formative evaluations are meant to influence or shape both 
the attitudes of teachers and students towards teaching, summative 
evaluations are aimed at interpretation. Since summative evaluations 
involves computation, they are more difficult than formative evaluations. 
Interpretation of student evaluations at all levels should take account of 
the cognitive development stage of the students concerned. In the 
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absence of an appreciation of the context, analysis taken at face value 
can instigate condemnation at institutional levels or at the very least, 
disappointment at a personal level. 

In order to conduct a thorough evaluation of faculty members 
during the evaluation process, one must ask, "Where are we now?" On 
the one hand, Meeth (1976, p.19) states that most evaluation of teaching 
has resulted in unfair and inconclusive distinctions among teachers 
without establishing reliable or valid relationships between what teachers 
do and what students learn in the classroom. 

The process of evaluating teacher effectiveness can take many 
directions, from a classroom observation to a highly formal, computerized 
system in which faculty choose the areas in which they wish to be 
evaluated. Each process or method generates many problems. Indeed, 
Miller (1986) states that the process is more important than the product. 

This statement is more understandable when we consider that evaluation 
systems are produced by people and therefore reflect their strengths and 
weaknesses, hopes and fears. These systems can also arouse extreme 
feelings for or against. Many believe teaching is an art, not a science; and 
therefore, it cannot be measured accurately in the classroom. 

We must realize, however, that instructor evaluation is still an 
extremely sensitive area and that there is more dissatisfaction with existing 
procedures and tools. In order to improve teaching, students must not 
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only continue, but be encouraged to give their input. However, each 
institution and each department within the institution should carefully 
evaluate its objectives and its expectations of teachers and define its 
commitment to teaching effectiveness in light of promotions, salary 
increments and tenure. Although student ratings of instructors are vitally 
important in the evaluation process, these ratings cannot be taken at 
face value and must be interpreted as part of a pattern in the context of 
other information about the individual and the institution. Peer and self- 
evaluations are equally important. 

Public issues related to teaching effectiveness did not arise until 
pupils were required to go to school. To be effective in teaching then was 
to be a person who attracted students in different places. The criterion of 
teacher effectiveness was objective and definite, even though the 
reasons a teacher attracted students were subtle or obscure. A professor, 
to survive, had to be able to attract students from whom fees were 
collected directly. A professor who would not attract students had no 
source of income. The system had a built-in criterion of effectiveness: the 
ability to attract students from everywhere. Now people go to community 
colleges, so that the locus of evaluation changes. The purpose of this is to 
illustrate the idea that community college evaluators should distinguish 
between what makes a good instructor, and what does not and must 
distribute rewards accordingly. 
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Communication Evaluation 

This section discusses and analyzes criticisms of teacher evaluations. 
Many methods of teacher evaluation have been criticized because they 
are vague, and do not measure specific aspects of teacher behavior 
(Brophy 1973). In order to cope with vagueness of measurement, 
Rosenshine (1971) suggested that future research in teaching evaluation 
should focus on defining levels of discourse used by teachers. Several 
studies appear in communication education literature describing the 
development of teacher evaluation instruments. This line of research has 
resulted in several findings: 

1 . Common to several factors, analytically derived teacher evaluation 
instruments are the dimension of competence (McCroskey, 
Holdridge and Toomb, 1974, p. 30); fairness (McGlore and 
Anderson, 1973; Tuckman, 1974); character (McCroskey, et a/., 

1974, p. 30; McGlore and Anderson, 1973; Tuckman, 1974) sociability 
and organization (Cronen and Price, 1974; Tuckman, 1974). 

2. Evaluations of teacher competence and extroversion are reliable 
and valid indices of students' willingness to take other courses from 
an instructor and willingness to recommend to friends that they also 
take a course from an instructor (McCroskey, et a/., 1974, p. 30). 
Though meaningful, the above findings beg an important question 

concerning the relevance of teacher evaluations. The question is whether 
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teacher evaluations are the most appropriate form of instructional 
evaluation. Even though it may be outdated, B. A. Fisher’s (1983) work 
suggests that teacher evaluations were not as valid an indication of 
overall course quality as instruments obtaining a more global evaluation 
of course structure and format. According to Fisher, "While in most cases, 
one would expect to find high correlations between student evaluations 
of courses and evaluations of the instructors by peers, the evaluations 
made by these two groups may not be identical” (p. 32). 

Recognizing this distinction, Clevenger, Porter and Bradley (1979) in 
the Florida State University Communication Research Center developed a 
semantic differential instrument for evaluating courses, as opposed to 
instructors. This instrument was brief, could be administered and scored 
economically, and displayed a factor structure robust across several 
academic disciplines and all levels of instruction. 

Within the instructional environment, if students “trust” their teacher, 
they are more likely to turn to that person for guidance in their learning 
efforts and to accept the teacher’s influence attempts. Such trust within 
the instructional setting is most likely to be affected by the way the 
teacher communicates with the student in their continuing contacts with 
each other. If what the teacher says and the way the teacher says it 
make it appear to the student that the teacher has the student’s best 
interest at heart, the level of trust is most likely to increase. Little progress 
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can be made in interpersonal communication unless there is a climate of 
trust and acceptance. 

According to Giffin (1967), whose ideas remain true, trust has been 
defined as, "...reliance upon the behavior of a person in order to achieve 
a desired objective," (p. 224-34). In this situation, the behavior instructors 
can help or hurt students in terms of needs an goals. Students run that risk 
when trusting another. The trusting and accepting person is confident that 
the other will behave in such a way that beneficial consequences will 
result. 

Students' trust for their teacher, therefore, is not likely to be a function of a 
single interaction (unless that interaction is unusually negative). Rather, 
normally it will be based on a continuing pattern of interactions, founded 
on an overall impression of the teacher. 

Much of the communication research conducted on classroom 
climate has focused on the dimensions of supportiveness and 
defensiveness. Rosenfeld (1983, p. 6) established that a classroom climate 
may be characterized by an underlying level of defensiveness. He found 
that (1) supportiveness is more important than defensiveness in assessing 
climate, (2) "liked” classes generally have more supportive than defensive 
behaviors, (3) liked classes may be characterized by teacher behaviqrs 
that are classified as supportive, and (4) disliked classes cause students to 
develop coping mechanisms (forming alliances against the teacher, not 
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doing what the teacher asks). Furthermore, Rosenfeld and Jarrard (1985, 
p. 10) discovered that in liked classes, students perceive themselves as 
important and valued and work toward establishing a "coworker" 
relationship with the professor. 

Cooper (1991 ) describes classroom communication as a 
transactional process that is "...complex, symbolic, and has both a 
content and a relational component" (p. 3). According to Cooper, “...the 
relationships we create with our students affect us, our students, and the 
educational outcomes of our instruction" (p. 7). Much of what is discussed 
in Cooper's text on classroom communication concerns ways of creating 
and sustaining a supportive classroom climate. 

Based on Cooper’s comments, it is presumed that a teacher's 
communicative behavior is interpreted by students through the filter of 
their perception of that teacher. Within this process, new teacher 
communication behavior modifies the students' general perception of 
the teacher. The general perception of the teacher helps the student 
interpret individual communication behaviors. Thus, research which has 
accumulated over the past two decades has confirmed that increased 
nonverbal immediacy by teachers has substantial positive impact on 
student learning (McCroskey and Richmond, 1992). 

Jean Civickly’s text (1992, p. 14), Classroom Communication: 
Principles and Practice, views teaching as a “people process," hence 
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communication as the essence of teaching in that it is the means for 
interactions between students and instructors. The purpose of the text 
corresponds extremely well to a course designed to look at the classroom 
as a communication system and to help future teachers see how the 
system can break down, be repaired, and work effectively to facilitate our 
ultimate goal of student learning. 

Civickly (1992) specifies a "develpmental goal" for the creation of self- 
monitoring teachers who will be alert to their own reactions and student 
reactions in order to make adjustments to improve learning. This approach 
allows instructors to describe options rather than prescribe simple answers. 
Teachers are thus better prepared for the challenges that will arise 
throughout their careers as they confront inevitable changes in student 
needs, situations, grade levels, and teaching styles. 

Whether or not educators admit it, the defining characteristic of 
classroom discourse is a non-egalitarian distribution of power. In almost all 
cases, a teacher has more power than a student. As a result, interaction is 
non-reciprocal. In a typical lecture-discussion class, teachers talk more 
than students and set the topics for discussion. Although both students 
and teachers ask questions, the functions of these questions differ. 
Presumably, students ask questions to acquire information; whereas, 
teachers already know the answers to the questions they ask. 
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Degree of language formality varies, but generally the syntax and 
vocabulary used in the classroom are formal, and some topics are 
relatively impersonal. Certainly, classroom discourse contains more jargon 
than private forms of talk. The nature of collegiate instruction is to 
introduce a specialized vocabulary, whose definitions increase 
communication effectiveness (D. Boileau, personal interview, 

December 1, 1999). 

Teachers' talk is also scripted. If being too prepared in a 
conversation makes a speaker seem manipulative, being under prepared 
in the classroom destroys a teacher's credibility. Most teachers preplan 
their lectures, and some use the same jokes and examples from one year 
to the next. One of the most difficult tasks in good teaching is finding a 
way to make standardized material fresh. 

According to Clark (1983), the classroom must be managed as a 
complex, ever-changing communication system composed of multiple 
human variables. These human variables must determine how 
communication skills can be employed for the clearest, most appropriate 
communication in a given situation, in class and out (p. 3). 

Since the classroom is a system, it can be approached with all the 
communication variables that instructors and students find in other 
communication settings. One can examine classroom communication — 
listening, critical thinking, and interpersonal skills, as well as self-concept, 
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small groups, public speaking, and oral reading. Some classrooms have 
dimensions of organizational communication, and some include work in 
media and culture as part of their activities (Cooper, 1991). 

The most important figure in the classroom is obviously the teacher, 
owing to the power and authority of the position. This power is useful as 
long as the students respond to it and the teacher avoids abusing it 
(McCroskey, 1992). A substantial amount of research has been done on 
how teacher variables influence the communication climate of the 
classroom. 

For example, if the teacher sets a positive tone, respects the 
students, and treats them with dignity and tolerance, then the teacher’s 
positive attitude becomes part of the pupil’s attitude (Cooper, J.M., 1986). 
A positive attitude then leaves the room free of barriers to good 
communication and open to more learning behaviors, especially 
nonverbal communication, that promote closeness, help lower barriers, 
and increase the positive evaluation students give their teachers. The 
positive evaluation seems to occur at all levels of education and across 
cultures (McCroskey, J. C. and Richmond, V.P., 1992). 

In recent years, evaluation of teacher performance in the 
classroom has been a source of significant difficulty and discussion. 
Research has identified problems in areas such as validity and reliability in 
teacher evaluation designs (Benson, J., 1987). 
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The view of teachers’ work and evaluation reflected in most of the 
research in this paper suggests that teachers make educational decisions 
about what is to be taught, how it is to be taught, and how to evaluate 
whether or not it has been taught. Then they go into their classrooms, 
structure orderly learning environments, transmit information to students, 
and coach them in the mastery of skills. The discipline’s primary interest in 
teachers as communicators has centered on matters of technique that 
are relatively independent of the intellectual processes of teaching. 

Assuming a teacher-centered information transmission model of 
instruction, research (for example) has featured the use of humor and of 
non verbal and verbal immediacy behaviors, such as smiling, standing 
close to students, using vocal variety, referring to students by name, using 
inclusive pronouns such as "our class." The connection of these behaviors 
to cognitive learning has required some tortured definitions of learning. 
More substantial is the connection between variables like immediacy or 
humor and students’ good feelings about a course. Good feelings are 
attributed to the students’ state of arousal, which is linked of motivation, 
which is linked in turn to learning. 

When the definition of instructional communication is reduced to 
these presentational aspects of teacher behavior, it is small wonder that 
instructional communication scholarship has not had much impact on the 
educational community in general. Though good teachers as a group 
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may, in fact, smile more or use more animated voices than poor teachers 
as a group, does anyone seriously argue that teaching such skills to 
teachers causes their students to learn more? 

, A study by McCroskey (1992) affirms the usefulness of the affinity- 
seeking typology. The authors distinguished between the efforts teachers 
make to convince students to like their subjects versus themselves and 
found that teachers also make this distinction. They also found teachers 
feel less confident in persuading students to like their subjects versus 
themselves, a problem which may be caused in great part by the fact 
that teachers, who draw from a very narrow range of affinity-seeking 
options overall, are especially limited in their strategies to affect subject 
liking. The authors demonstrate that strategy use differs across grade level 
taught. 

Of particular interest and potential use, according to McCroskey 
(1992), are these findings: 

1 . The top six-ranked strategies used to influence personal liking 
were self-concept confirmation, enjoyment facilitation, 
trustworthiness, sensitivity, control concession, and solicitation of 
others’ disclosures, followed by self-inclusion, supportiveness, and 
nonverbal immediacy. 

2. Enjoyment facilitation and control concession were the main 
strategies used to persuade students to like subject matter. 
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3. Use of reward association in facilitating subject liking, with 
teachers relying on personal affinity strategies in the earlier 
grades and on subject affinity strategies later. 

4. Four personal affinity strategies tended to be used more often as 
grade level rose: trustworthiness, sensitivity, self-inclusion, and 
solicitation of others' disclosures. 

5. Enjoyment facilitation, nonverbal immediacy and self-concept 
confirmation were used proportionately less often as ways to 
provoke personal affinity at the higher grade levels. 

The fact that the data in this study indicate that teachers 
intentionally use far fewer strategies than they are observed to use means 
that inservice on various options would be beneficial to teachers who 
want to have greater influence. But first, as the authors note, further 
research is needed to better link affinity-seeking strategies with student 
success (i.e., to provide a firm base for the assumption that the 
development of affinity for teacher and subject should be an important 
concern to every teacher). 

Critical theorists raise a number of troublesome questions about all 
the models that diminish and trivialize the intellectual work of teaching. 
Apple (1988) and Giroux (1988, 31) explicate the "de-skilling" of teachers, 
observing that they are increasingly cast in the role of technicians who 
manage classrooms and implement "teacher-proof" curricula designed 
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by others. This process of deprofessionalizing educators is not unlike the 
trend toward replacing intellectually trained journalists with attractive 
news readers who project an appealing media image. 

According to Duke (1984), "As teachers have been required to 
follow behavioral objectives, use programmed texts, adhere to 
competency-based lessons, and prepare their students for standardized 
tests, their latitude of professional judgement has been reduced... In 
compensation, the nonacademic demands have increased with more 
extracurricular duties, playground, and hours of deadly record keeping,” 
(p. 1 80) . Duke adds that in short, that as jobs become less professional, 
they become more clerical and custodial. Teachers are generally isolated 
from one another and discouraged from taking collective action in their 
schools (p. 180). 

The progressive de-skilling of teachers’ work can be reversed. 

Urgent calls for reform advocate upgrading the intellectual preparation of 
teachers (Green, 1986), making them more reflective (Schoon, 1987) and 
more inquiry-oriented Zeichner (1983) ideas though outdated emphasizes 
the idea of finding ways to replace assembly-line metaphors with 
narrative metaphors that emphasize the role teachers play in creating 
meaning (Egan, 1 986). By far the most significant contemporary treatment 
of the emancipatory potential of the teacher’s role is Giroux (1988), 
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Teachers As Intellectuals. Giroux maintains that schools, by their very 
definition, are the sites where ideas and human experience come into 
contact. 

Teachers are inevitably intellectuals, then, however effectively or 
ineffectively they are prepared for the role, for they are the ones who are 
present in the moment of contact between students and theory or 
conceptualized application. 

When teachers recognize that they are intellectuals, they can 
choose to act as transformative intellectuals, according to Giroux. A 
transformative intellectual is not merely concerned with giving students 
the knowledge and skills they need for economic and social mobility, but 
with helping them discover the moral and political dimensions of a just 
society and the means of creating it. The actualization of Giroux’s grand 
vision depends almost exclusively on the communication skills of the 
teacher. 

No discipline is better positioned in teacher competence than 
communication. Communication plays a central role in the creation of 
knowledge. With its long heritage of dialectical inquiry, this discipline 
should be leading other teacher educators in developing sophisticated, 
communication-based forms of pedagogy that would elevate the 
teacher’s role. "Instead, we seem to be lagging and investigating 
technical variables that perpetuate the notion of the teacher as a mere 
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presenter of information or manager of classroom behavior," (Giroux, p. 
33). This section of communication uses evaluation as a system of quality 
control in which it may be determined at each step in the teaching and 
learning process whether the process is effective or not; and if not, what 
changes can be made to ensure effectiveness. Yet for the most part, 
student evaluations do measure specific communication variables. 

Improving Instructional Effectiveness 
Education uses evaluation in many ways, but the area most directly 
related to teaching learning activities is determining the extent of student 
learning. Improving teaching effectiveness is not merely a function of 
effective rewards systems, but rather a collaborative and participatory 
function of several factors working to improve not only what goes on in 
the classroom, but to improve the quality of faculty. 

Hobson (1974) defined accountability as a condition that places 
much responsibility and demand on teachers for output resulting from 
their involvement in teaching and their use of resources. According to this 
position, the idea is that the teacher assumes greater responsibility and 
obligation for providing adequate and effective instruction. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to use innovative instructional methods, such 
as participatory lectures, experimental projects, case studies, panel 
discussions, and simulations to transfer knowledge and learning to 
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students. In order to become effective, teachers must iearn a body of 
knowledge essential for teaching, such as how to prepare for and deliver 
instruction. 

Wynne (1981), Ravitch (1984) and Banks (1991) indicated that 
teachers who are effective use instructional time appropriately, setting 
objectives and learning strategies related to student needs; and they use 
handouts and material, in addition to textbooks. Wynne adds "they are 
friendly, warm, democratic, stimulating, imaginative, enthusiastic, and 
philosophical" (p. 12). 

The evaluation of teaching effectiveness is therefore a complex, 
multi-factored problem, rather than a simple, single-factored one. 

Because it is a complex problem, many people have begun to wonder 
whether valid and reliable methods have been, or can be developed to 
evaluate teaching effectiveness and, in the first place, whether it is 
necessary. 

Cronen and Price (1974), whose ideas are true today, reports the 
rapid spread of a drive among college students all over the United States 
to evaluate their professors with respect to knowledge of subject matter, 
teaching effectiveness, and personality. It is questionable, however, if the 
totality of the student body has the knowledge, experience, and ability to 
evaluate the professor with a proper degree of accuracy and fairness. 

The selective student opinion may be helpful and may be taken as an 
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axiom. However, administrators and faculty should alert themselves to the 
necessity of devising a system of careful, periodic, objective evaluation of 
each faculty member’s capabilities, performance, and promise in the 
realms of scholarship, teaching ability, skill in guidance of students, and in 
other requisite qualities of higher education. 

This issue is not whether teaching effectiveness should be 
evaluated, since such judgments are inevitable. The real issue is whether 
the criteria developed to evaluate teaching effectiveness are valid and 
reliable. Bloom (1971) states that since teaching can be described as a 
purposeful activity designed to enhance learning, it can be evaluated, 
analyzed, and appraised. Contrell (1966), who offers knowledge which is 
true of education today, further observes that since education is a 
phenomenon of human experience, it can be studied in concrete terms, 
it can be observed in both process and results, theories can be 
propounded to explain it, and it can be controlled experimentally. 

Accountability 

An ingredient to look for in a successful student classroom 
experience is accountability for the learning activity. Since learning is a 
self activity, students need to know they are responsible for the learning 
activity; the students need to know they are responsible for learning. 
When there is a specific objective, they need to think of it as an objective 
they must reach, not one the instructor must make them reach. In the 
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case of a small group activity, homework or outside reading, learners must 
feel that they have the responsibility for reaching the particular learning 
goal in the assignment. The instructor should plan activities that will let 
learners take some responsibility for the learning. 

Professional instructors are held accountable for several criteria. First 
and foremost is knowledge of their subject matter. They must also be 
concerned for the welfare of students and the students' right to just 
treatment. Educators must be held responsible for understanding human 
behavior. Students in community colleges must be treated as adults. They 
must be treated as partners. They must be treated with dignity and 
respect. This understanding plays a crucial role in teachers’ influence 
upon students. Furthermore, teachers are held accountable for the 
methods they use in the classroom. According to Hodge (1996), “There 
are no truly right or wrong methods; however, we are beginning to 
understand that methods must be tailored to fit the instructor, the school, 
curriculum, and the institution in which they are being used," (p. 32). 
Knowledge of subject matter is measured by degrees held by the 
instructor and/or the amount of graduate work and the knowledge level 
held by students. 

According to Fullan (1991), research is clear, however, that schools 
led by educators who are strong instructional leaders are more collegial 
and productive. Fullan reported in The New Meaning of Education 
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Change (1991, p. 41) that the most effective administrators are interested 
in and knowledgeable about instruction. They show an active interest by 
spending time talking, planning, and helping teachers; and they are 
knowledgeable about what is happening in education. The argument is 
that while there are differences in approaches toward teacher 
evaluations, there are institutions with excellent evaluation systems 
because of approaches taken by effective administrators and instructors. 

According to sociologist Rosebeth Moss Kanter, delegating power 
effectively, such as giving faculty responsibility and authority for decision 
making, not only allows for faculty growth and development, it also 
enhances the power of the learner. D. K. Miller (1986) states that 
evaluation and instruction in learning are inseparable and that both 
implicit and explicit objectives should coincide to allow for meaningful 
objectives. Rational determination of objectives requires consideration of 
change in amount and direction. Evaluation all too often emphasizes 
errors and ignores strengths. Instruction requires providing opportunities for 
the student to practice behavior stated in faculty objectives. Students 
should recognize shared responsibility for effectiveness, and evaluation 
should be learned experience for both teacher and student. Basic to an 
understanding of evaluative strategies is the recognition of evaluation as 
a feedback mechanism that is essential if people are to learn from their 
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experiences. Accountability is a practice that ascertains whether 
alternative procedures are equally effective or not in achieving a set of 
educational ends. 

Measuring Learning 

In addition to the issues and problems associated with direct 
student evaluation of teaching effectiveness, issues and problems 
associated with using data emanate from attempts to measure the extent 
of student learning. First of all, student achievement records can be used 
to evaluate effectiveness, if instructors can measure the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes that students have acquired as a result of their instruction. 

Yet sometimes instructors use the measurement of a student’s 
relative standing in a class as evidence that learning has occurred as a 
result of a specific program of instruction, perhaps encouraging the 
student to take advanced classes with the same instructor maybe in 
organizational, interpersonal or advanced public speaking. 

In doing so, variables can be controlled to the extent that learning 
can be validly related to a specific program of instruction, while the 
relationship between instruction and the extent of learning can be best 
determined by analyzing the results of instructor prepared examinations. 

The relationship between instruction and the extent of student 
learning can also be determined by analyzing the results of an externally 
prepared examination. However, we must remember that the relationship 
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between instruction and the extent of student learning cannot be validly 
determined without pre- and post-test data. Measurement techniques 
have been developed to the point where instructors can accept 
achievement test scores as valid and reliable indicators of teaching 
effectiveness. Instructors can also develop the ability to interpret the 
meaning of examination scores of tests in which either all students scored 
extremely high or all students scored extremely low. If all students score 
high, the usual reaction is to find fault with the examination, rather than 
give credit to the quality of instruction and/or the achievement of 
objectives. If all students score low, the usual reaction is to either find fault 
with the examination or to blame students, rather than faulting the quality 
of instruction. These reactions show that teacher effectiveness is inherently 
difficult to assess because of the long-range outcomes built into the basic 
art of teaching. 

There seems little need to offer an extensive justification for the 
existence of teacher evaluation. Among educators it is, in fact, one of the 
few areas in which there is agreement. Evaluation is also viewed as an 
accountability act. While there is often some argument at the local level 
about the espoused versus the real purpose of evaluation, educators 
overall are in accord regarding its general purpose: to safeguard and 
improve the quality of instruction received by students (Bolton, 1973). 
Bolton’s functions of teacher evaluation have some relevance in 
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educational settings today, even though his work is outdated. Bolton lists 
the following specific functions of teacher evaluation as the means for 
fulfilling this major purpose (p. 288): 

1 . To improve teaching through the identification of ways to change 
teaching systems, teaching environments, or teaching behaviors. 

2. To supply information that will lead to the modification of 
assignments, such as placement in other positions, promotions, and 
terminations. 

3. To protect students from incompetence and teachers from 
unprofessional administrators. 

4. To reward superior performance. 

5. To validate the school system's teacher selection process. 

6. To provide a basis for teachers' career planning and professional 
development. 

Certainly the major difficulties associated with developing effective 
teacher evaluation systems are well documented, even though some 
may be historical. They include such things as “poor teacher-supervisor 
attitudes towards evaluation" (Wagoner and O'Hanlon, 1968, p. 11). 
According to Raths (1982), "There are difficulties in separating formative 
and summative evaluation,” (p. 12). Popham (1981 ) thinks the problem is 
"inadequate measurement devices" (p. 6); "lack of reliable and 
consistent teaching criteria" is the problem according to Travers (1981, p. 
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22 ); “lack of reliable data collection techniques" is the problem 
according to Scriven (1981, p. 14); “fallibility of standard feedback 
mechanisms" is the problem, according to McKeachie (1976, p. 33); and 
“general lack of training of teachers and supervisors in the evaluation 
process" is a concern to McGreal (1980, p. 16). 

Teachers also are critical of evaluation procedures. They often 
contend that assessment methods are inappropriate: the performance 
criteria by which they are judged are either unspecified or too general; 
classroom observations are infrequent and superficial; the factors 
evaluated often have little relationship to instructional skill; and results 
either are not communicated or are not useful in improving performance. 
In studies conducted by Natriello and Wilson (1980, p. 81), teachers noted 
that they viewed their evaluation systems as generally unsound, overly 
subjective, and unaffected by their efforts. Teachers in these studies 
indicated that they were uninformed about the information collected to 
evaluate their performance and that minimal time was taken to 
communicate evaluation results to them. 

Levin ( 1 979), in a summary of research on teacher evaluation is 
current. Levin argues that, "research provides little support for current 
practices in teacher evaluation." He goes on to comment, "One of the 
few things that can be safely said is that the prevalent system of 
evaluation through observation by supervisors is biased and subjective. 
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The use of techniques that have greater promise for providing objective 
data, such as an observation instrument is as yet uncommon" (p. 68). 

Manatt (1982), a major proponent of an evaluation model, 
advocates an evaluation system manifesting these features: 

1 . Teacher involvement in the evaluation process. 

2. Centralized and collaborative development of performance 
criteria. 

3. Goal Setting. 

4. Multi-dimensional methods of assessing teacher skills, including 
objective data gathering and self and peer evaluation. 

5. Analysis of results with teachers and development of specific job 
targets for improvement. 

Following a comprehensive analysis of current teacher evaluation 
practices, Edgarton, Lynton, and Rice (1992) specify four minimal 
conditions for a successful teacher evaluation: 

1 . All individuals in the system understand the criteria and processes 
for teacher evaluation. 

2. All participants understand how these criteria and processes relate 
to the basic goals of the organization; i.e, there is a shared sense 
that the criteria reflect the most important aspects of teaching and 
that the evaluation system is consonant with their educational goals 
and conceptions of teaching. 
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3. Teachers perceive that the evaluation procedures enable and 
motivate them to improve their performance. 

4. All individuals in the evaluation perceive that the evaluation 
procedure allows them to strike a balance between adaptation 
and stability to handle unanticipated demands. 

An analysis of thirty-two highly developed, recent teacher 
evaluation systems across the country completed by the Rand 
Corporation under the sponsorship of the National Institute of Education 
provides insights regarding evaluation practices. With regard to teacher 
evaluation, McLaughlin (1982) adds, "There is a scant agreement about 
instrumentation, frequency of evaluation, role of the teacher in the 
process, how the information could or should inform. In other words, little 
consensus exists about the best practice” (p. 18). 

Self-Assessment by Teachers 

Bailey's (1967) assessments, which are of current interest, suggest a 
systematic and comprehensive approach to instructional improvement 
activities. Seven steps to teacher self-assessment are presented to help 
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the experienced and the beginning teacher analyze and improve 
classroom teaching behavior. The seven steps suggested by Bailey (p. 18) 
include: 

1 . Gaining a philosophical view by examining myths surrounding 

teacher self-assessment. 

2. Using media. 

3. Identifying basic teaching behaviors of set and closure. 

4. Identifying nonverbal cues. 

5. Planning instructional behaviors with means-referenced objectives. 

6. Using observation forms. 

What makes a good teacher? Is it warmth, humor, and caring 
about people? Is it planning, hard work, and self discipline? What about 
leadership, enthusiasm, a contagious love of learning, and speaking 
ability? Most people would agree that all these are needed to make 
someone a good teacher, and they would certainly be correct. But these 
qualities are not enough. 

The first thing a teacher must have is some knowledge or skills the 
learner does not have; teachers must know the subject matter they 
expect to teach. Knowledge of how to transmit information and skills is at 
least as important as knowledge of the information and skills themselves. 

For effective teaching, subject matter knowledge is not a question 
of being a walking encyclopedia. Effective teachers not only know their 
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subjects, they can also communicate their knowledge to students. The link 
between what the teacher wants students to learn and students' actual 
learning is called instruction, or pedagogy. Effective instruction is not a 
simple matter of one person with more knowledge transmitting that 
knowledge to another. Rather, effective instruction demands the use of 
many strategies. 

Teachers in community colleges should make sure that the class is 
orderly and that the students know what is expected of them. They must 
find out whether students have the prerequisite skills. According to Levin 
(1979, p. 11), 

If they do not, teachers must find a way to teach students those 
skills. They must engage students in activities that lead toward an 
understanding of the subject matter. Teachers may ask questions, or 
use quizzes, or have students demonstrate their understanding by 
setting up and interpreting in order to see whether students are 
learning what is being taught; and they must respond appropriately 
if these assessments show that students are having problems. These 
tasks-motivating students, managing the classroom, assessing prior 
knowledge, communicating ideas effectively, taking into account 
the characteristics of the learners, assessing leaning outcomes, and 
reviewing information-must be attended at levels of education in 
the class room. 

Evaluation and instruction in learning are inseparable, and both 
implicit and explicit objectives should coincide to allow for meaningful 
objectives. Rational determination of objectives requires consideration of 
change in amount and direction. Evaluation all too often emphasizes 
errors and ignores strengths. Instruction requires providing opportunities for 
the student to practice behavior stated in faculty objectives. Students 
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should recognize shared responsibility for effectiveness, and evaluation 
should be learned experience for both teacher and student. 

The contention is that one can criticize the mechanistic and the 
alleged pseudoscientific nature of evaluation instruments. Only human 
thought can provide answers to the problems of evaluation. Human 
beings--not questionnaires, not evaluation instruments, not computers-- 
produce evaluations. There are no objections to evaluation of teachers 
by human observers. Criticism of humans by humans is considered fair 
play. Instructors may object only to the evaluation of humans by 
“instruments" and “mechanisms" to which are attributed superhuman 
powers of perception, precision, and perspicacity. The point here is that 
since all evaluations may not be objective in measuring learning, taking 
them as a first-rate value may not be the true measure of learning. 

Spencer and Aleamoni (1970) raised important issues of evaluation, 
even though they are outdated. They wrote an article that describes an 
instrument which elicits students’ opinions about a standardized set of 
statements relative to certain aspects of an instructional program and the 
norms which enable an instructor to compare results with results of other 
instructors. This version of the Illinois Course Evaluation Questionnaire (CEQ) 
consisted of fifty short statements to which the student responded by 
indicating agreement or disagreement on a four-point scale. Normative 
data were established on more than one hundred thousand students, two 
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thousand course sections, and four hundred different courses. 
Administrators of the CEQ to a number of institutions indicate that the 
normative data are relatively stable from institution to institution. 

Borge (1967) presents fundamental opinions which are true today 
on the need for using student opinion on any form in the evaluation 
process, for there has been a lack of scientific basis for the educational 
practice of evaluation. Evaluation does not eliminate the need for value 
judgment. 

Anderson (1963) wrote an interesting article which discusses pupils, 
evaluators, and administrators and what they consider in the evaluation 
process. Anderson stated that these three groups view the evaluation 
process very differently and consider the teacher as a competent leader 
in the classroom. A step toward (better understanding of the problems 
relating to teacher competency may be the intensive and extensive study 
of teacher characteristics. 

J. Wilson’s (1974) manual provides basic information necessary for 
administering and scoring its questionnaires and suggests possible 
modifications for adapting the general formats to meet local 
circumstances. The questionnaires were developed as part of a study of 
teaching and teacher evaluation conducted by the Center For 
Evaluation at Harvard. Each form provides a description of teaching and 
an evaluation of teaching effectiveness. Scales and items focus on a 
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description of teaching and provide the individual instructor with a profile 
of his or her behavior as perceived by students or colleagues, while the 
evaluation questions provide information on the overall perceived 
effectiveness of teaching practices. Four teacher description 
questionnaires are available, and medium and short versions are 
available for each. Two are based on student evaluations and two on 
colleague evaluations. 

Slarks’s (1997) document of evaluation presents data tables and 
graphs on the performance levels in the Rancho Santiago Community 
College District for each of its 12 success measures. The 12 measures 
included are access to students, persistence, basic skills completion, 
graduation, transfer, student satisfaction, matriculation of continuing 
education students to college credit coursework, job upgrading and 
lifelong learning, job placement, faculty and staff, financial indicators, 
and each department's own unique goal. 

Wellsfry (1995) helps ensure that the unique characteristics of 
community college occupational education are reflected in the current 
national movement toward institutional accountability. This monograph 
describes a model accountability system for evaluation in community 
colleges. Hudgins (1998) indicates the institutional effectiveness 
movement has emerged on the higher education agenda because of 
increased global competition, decreased funding levels, and a loss of 
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public confidence in higher education. Pascarella (1997) suggests that 
surprisingly little research is devoted to community colleges and that it is 
time to pay attention to these widely attended institutions because of the 
need to assess their effectiveness in meeting student needs. 

Bailey (1967) reviewed teacher evaluation using the following three 
models: (1) teacher evaluation by external evaluators, (2) teacher 
evaluation through student feedback, and (3) teacher evaluation based 
upon self assessment. Bailey opts for the third, indicating that the best 
hope for improving instruction lies in a process in which teachers identify, 
control, or change their own behavior. 

Bogdan (1978) describes evaluation as a celebration. He asserts 
that useful studies are limited in number and quality and that it is virtually 
impossible to assign students randomly in tightly controlled experimental 
designs. Bogdan sets forth a modest proposal: 

1 . Describe the good things that teachers do. 

2. Use a variety of tools to make this description. 

3. Describe worthwhile projects and activities over a long period of 
time to determine whether they hold up. 

4. Celebrate successes, rather than focus upon failures and 
shortcomings. 

Miller (1986) states that effective teaching is characterized by 
knowing and respecting the self, seeking to improve the instructor, and 
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setting goals to increase professional skills. These characteristics all assist 
one to become an effective teacher. Learning to grow from mistakes, 
honestly facing and confronting those who do not fulfill their obligations 
and duties, and recognizing what can be corrected, while not attempting 
to fight battles that are impossible to win — all these characteristics, too, 
make for a healthy, competent teacher. 

Summary 

The review of literature suggests there is a relationship between 
communication behaviors and perceptions of learning by students. 

Reading the literature review involved revealing definitions and 
descriptions of variables in the study along with relationships among those 
and other variables. This study provided information about the types of 
evaluations which are peer and student evaluations. It offers criticism by 
discussing communication evaluation, improving instructional 
effectiveness and accountability and provides useful procedures for 
evaluating teaching effectiveness. Communication evaluations provide 
insight about work that has been done and ways to extend previous 
studies. 

The evaluator gathered information and used it to make judgments 
about related events, then presented alternatives in specific educational 
settings. Improving teaching effectiveness enhanced teacher methods in 
subject matter, in teacher expectation of students, and in teacher 
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attitude toward change. Accountability required a wide knowledge of 
education and the use of evaluative information as feedback about the 
product of student learning effectiveness. Measuring learning is a way to 
perform observation by providing information about specified indications 
of teaching the and learning. The section on self assessment is intended to 
obtain the wealth of information about teachers’ feelings that may be 
difficult to identify in other ways. The emphasis throughout this study is 
upon understanding the process of formulating the research question and 
communicating the results of the inquiry on teacher effectiveness. The 
review of the literature was conducted by locating, evaluating, and 
synthesizing reports of research, expert opinion, and all information related 
to the problem. 

The three research questions are: 

1 . What is the nature of faculty evaluation of teaching effectiveness in 
the community colleges of Maryland and Virginia? 

2. What is the nature of the student forms used to evaluate teaching 
effectiveness? 

3. To what extent do the questions on the teacher evaluation form 
cover teaching effectiveness? 
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CHAPTER 3 



Methodology And Research Design 
Introduction 

It is a fact that content analysis methods may be applied to virtually 
any form of communication. The topic of evaluating teaching 
effectiveness with the use of student evaluation and applying Mannat’s 
criteria is more appropriately addressed by content analysis than by any 
other method of inquiry. Probably the greatest advantage of content 
analysis is its economy in terms of both time and money. It might be 
feasible for a single college student to undertake a content analysis; 
whereas, undertaking a survey might not be feasible. There is no 
requirement for a large research staff; no special equipment is required. 
As long as there is access to the material to be coded, one could 
undertake and apply content analysis to data. 

Content Analysis 

The methodology to be used in the research study is content 
analysis — a planned process of investigation. It proceeds carefully, in a 
step-by-step manner, employing an ordered system of inquiry. "Content 
analysis is a research technique for making inferences by systematically 
and objectively identifying characteristics within a text," according to 
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Stone, Dunphy, Smith, &. Ogilvie (1966, p. 25). This idea, though ancient, is 
true of all types of content analysis. 

For communication researchers, content analysis involves 
identifying and examining messages contained in a text. In the context of 
this research, the researcher identified community colleges in Virginia and 
Maryland. These different evaluation forms were located and analyzed 
based on their effectiveness in evaluating teaching in the classroom. In 
order to save time, energy, and money and to gain first-hand experience 
and knowledge, the researcher selected forms from eight forms because 
it is the researcher’s opinion that the forms from almost all the community 
colleges in Virginia and Maryland are very similar. Therefore, these eight 
sample evaluation forms included in this project reflect all the questions 
asked by all the institutions. These forms appear as pages 81-91 of this 
paper. 

The researcher will carefully examine, identify, and count the 
specific questions, statements, and words from student evaluations that 
consider teaching effectiveness in the classroom. The different evaluation 
forms will be analyzed in order to answer the research questions of the 
project. Each form will be examined carefully to see which questions fit a 
given set of criteria and which questions directly address teacher 
performance. (1) Does the evaluation form have questions dealing with 
the knowledge of the teacher? (This means how the teacher applies 
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ideas to the classroom.) (2) How prepared is the teacher? (3) How well 
does the teacher explain the course concepts? (4) What examples does 
the teacher give to help clarify difficult terms? The researcher will engage 
in content analysis of responses on evaluation forms. 

When one looks at the history of content analysis, it was developed 
primarily as a method of studying mass mediated public messages. 
Indeed, the roots of content analysis stretch back to the eighteenth 
century, when scholars in Sweden counted the number of religious 
symbols contained in a collection of 90 hymns in order to see whether the 
authors of the hymns were preaching against the church (Dovring, 1955). 
Dovring was the first to apply the basics of , content analysis, which makes 
it a significant reference. This technique was able to show through analysis 
that authors of the hymns were not preaching against the church. 

The Research Design 

Using content analysis, the research design is a comprehensive 
data collection plan whose purpose is to answer the three research 
questions. A content analysis investigation identified the research 
problem, determined a suitable data base, selected a sample, collected 
contextual information, developed a measurement scheme, and 
analyzed the data. 
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Nature of Faculty Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness 

At the community college level, the dean must encourage and 
develop college activities and programs that reward teaching, as well as 
develop short-term and long-time strategies that will assist faculty to 
improve teaching performance. College teachers are hired with the 
expectation that they will become more effective teachers. The 
systematic evaluation of teachers by their students is a logical extension of 
this expectation. If students need feedback to correct their learning 
mistakes, faculty members also need appropriate feedback to correct 
their teaching mistakes. 

Evaluation instruments that measure teaching performance must 
be collaboratively developed. Department chairs (or coordinators) in 
community colleges must be the instructional leaders of their 
departments. In such a role, they must develop strategies that refocus 
faculty efforts toward improving teaching performance, plans and goals, 
adequate resources, collegial relationships, and departmental activities 
that recognize and promote teaching. Community college teachers 
could become more effective if they improved their quality of teaching 
through 

(1) collegial interaction 

(2) professional development 
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(3) exposure to new ways of teaching 

(4) changes of attitudes that teaching is, after all, a scholarly 
activity. 

The Nature of Questions in Student Evaluation Forms 
The second research question which must be addressed concerns 
the nature of questions in student evaluation forms. The validity and 
reliability of questions used in student evaluation forms depend on 
whether the questions measure or identify something important in a 
learning environment. (For example, are they based upon sound learning 
theory in relation to the purposes of instruction in a specific course?) 
Questions should avoid soliciting value judgments or comparisons that 
students may not be qualified to make. Questions should provide 
feedback to which the instructor will be able to respond after the data 
are collected, thus facilitating the quality of instruction. 

Extent To Which Teacher Evaluation Forms Analyze Teaching Effectiveness 
The third research question concerns the extent to which teacher 
evaluation forms analyze teaching effectiveness. One requirement of 
valid teacher evaluation, whether formative or summative, is that multiple 
data sources be used for each teacher. The selection of sources can be 
customized for each teacher's impact, context, and style. For example, 
one teacher may present data on student gain, parent surveys, pupil 
reports, and teacher tests; whereas, a second teacher may use peer 
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review, administrative report, systematic observation, student focus 
groups, and documentation of professional activities. 

Using multiple data sources addresses a number of problems found 
in conventional teacher evaluation. No single data source is sufficiently 
reliable, works for all practitioners, addresses all that a teacher does, will 
be supported by all teachers, or is agreed to by all educators. In addition, 
excellence in teaching comes in a variety of configurations and areas of 
performance. As Travers (1981, p. 61) said, "If a school can justify 
evaluating all teachers through identical procedures, then the school is 
probably devoid of innovations." Questionnaires rarely adapt to 
distinguishing among the conditions of teaching: large lectures, skill based 
performance classes, small classes, lecture with lab, etc. 

Variable data sources are needed in teaching evaluation because 
good teachers are good for different reasons. Teachers can make 
learning happen in quite different ways. Good teaching comes in a 
variety of forms and styles. Some teachers are good because of their 
ability to choose materials. Others are especially strong because of their 
insights into learners and into subject matter. Still others use engaging 
personalities, while some rely on experience. Some teachers are effective 
because they are innovative, others because they so well apply tried and 
true traditions of teaching. 
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What makes one teacher good (an effective task master) may not 
be true of the next one (an inspirer), or still another (a subject matter 
authority). One thing that allows for this variety in teacher quality is that 
while much of the teaching is simple and straight-forward and is done by 
everyone in the same way, other teacher tasks can be quite personal and 
idiosyncratic, creative, emotionally demanding, and intellectually 
complex. At times, teaching is replication and at other times, innovation, 
depending on the situation. Finally, students have different styles, needs, 
and preferences in their learning. Good teachers match teaching 
performance to student needs. Thus, the kinds of information that are 
most helpful in understanding quality vary from one teacher to another. A 
good teacher evaluation system recognizes these differences and 
provides for variation in data sources. 

Because the use of multiple data sources emphasizes the 
individuality of teachers, it is inevitable that objective data will lead to 
comparisons of teachers among themselves. These comparisons may 
conflict with teacher cultural values that favor cooperation and non- 
competitive interaction (Johnson, 1990). 

Representative Sample 

With the data base clarified, the researcher selected a 
representative sample of data. The eight forms chosen, unlike the forms 
which were not selected, show some interesting questions in terms of 
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validity and have different, challenging issues raised by the specific 
community college. A positive research finding is that most questions on 
evaluating teaching effectiveness by students show objectives — or the 
content on which it is based— and the type of learning it measures. Most 
of the questions fit the criteria of what makes for effective instruction. 

There are, however, some questions that may be revised by changing 
descriptions to be more plausible and specific. The reader can find in the 
Appendices (A through H) the listing of the following student evaluation 
forms used for this investigation: 

1 . Catonsville Community College Student Evaluation (MD) 

2. J. Sergeant Reynolds Community College (VA) 

3. Dabney S. Lancaster Community College (VA) 

4. Montgomery Community College (MD) 

5. Baltimore City Community College (MD) 

6. Chesapeake Community College (MD) 

7. Averett Community College (VA) 

8. Northern Virginia Community College (all campuses) (VA) 

Developing a Measurement System 
Both the sample data, which consist of evaluation questionnaires 
given to community college students, and pertinent contextual 
information about teaching effectiveness have been collected. The 
researcher performs the task in content analysis by devising a scheme for 
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measuring data. The scheme will be to compare and analyze evaluation 
forms submitted by students in community colleges to determine teaching 
effectiveness. For purposes of this study, judgments about teaching 
effectiveness are based on four criteria, which are competencies of an 
effective teacher. The researcher added criteria based on other studies of 
teaching effectiveness to the four major categories suggested by 
Mannat. The resulting criteria are shown in Table 1 below. 



Table 1 



Criteria of Teaching Effectiveness 



Planning 

Identifying Set and 
Closure 

Organization 

Learning 

Outcomes 

Preparation 

Mean-Referenced 

Objectives 



Technical Skills 



Motivating Students 
Knowledge of 
Subject Matter 
Assessing Prior 
Knowledge 

Using Observation 
Forms 



Instructional Skills 

Identifying Non 
Verbal Cues 
Communicating 
Ideas Effectively 

Explaining Concepts 



Classroom 

Management 

Superior Personality 
Good Judgment and 
Reasoning 



The criteria chosen to answer the nature of questions in student 
evaluations and measure of teaching effectiveness are 

1. Planning 

2. Technical Skills 

3. Instructional Skills 

4. Classroom Management 
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The behaviors that these four criteria represent are worth noting. 

Planning 

Planning Instructional Behavior. The goal of planning instructional 
behavior is to teach students how to do something with life 
communication skills. It goes beyond thoughts and ideas and gets into 
specific ways to act or perform tasks. If the topic were how to give 
presentations, students learning at the behavioral level would actually 
design, write, and give presentations to the class. 

When planning an educational activity one should think in terms of 
drafting a content plan. What content needs to be covered? How can 
this content be organized into manageable units? How can the material 
be transmitted in a logical sequence? What would be the most effective 
method for transmitting this content? With regard to this criteria, instructors 
in community colleges should enhance or learn the skills needed to 
formulate, implement and evaluate classroom instruction at any level. 

Set and Closure. Both ice breakers and openers are start-up 
activities that help participants ease into the program. Regardless of the 
participants’ prior acquaintances with one another, an opener would 
seem to be quite desirable in any program. Just as the opening was 
important, particularly for climate setting, the closing is equally important 
and should be well planned. The impression should be conveyed that the 
next step is the anticipated change. 
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Organization. Every classroom has a climate, even if instructors 
cannot always identify it with certainty. As climate changes, so must the 
methodology change for the instructor’s activities. It becomes incumbent 
on the instructor to sense continually the subtle changes in the climate. 

Learning Outcomes. A good instructor is student oriented, just as a 
good communicator is receiver oriented. At all times in a classroom 
session, instructors are concerned with what the adult learner is getting 
from the program. Are instructors facilitating the learning process or just 
presenting material? If instructors have adult learners as central to 
teaching method, the instructors will focus on doing rather than just 
listening or watching. They will utilize their experience and motivators to 
help them get the most from the teaching. They will place the teaching 
program in a proper perspective, recognizing that classroom instruction is 
only a part of their lives. Instructors will be practical and concrete in 
approach, and adapt not only to the students' needs, but also to their 
learning rates and styles and outcomes. 

Technical Skills 

Much teaching is not technical in nature and requires special 
considerations. First is the frequent need for equipment, such as computer 
terminals or models of field equipment. The instructor should have 
freedom to move about, have access to the individuals working on the 
equipment, and be able to get the entire class's attention and be seen 
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by them. In relation to the technical criteria, instructors in community 
colleges should develop skill and confidence in providing classroom 
instruction in their areas of expertise by introducing essentials of good 
instruction. Such essentials include the principles of learning, ways to 
motivate adult learners and the mechanics of instruction. 

Motivating Students. As adults, students may not need instant 
gratification. Many students are motivated by teaching that may provide 
a future reward, rather than immediate satisfaction. Because students 
have a history, they are more aware of long-term, as well as short-term 
goals. Students may recognize that teaching is designed to improve our 
communication. 

Knowledge of Subject Matter. Learning involves acquiring some kind 
of knowledge. Knowledge itself does not change performance, though it 
may have some influence. This statement does not mean that knowledge 
is not important. Quite the contrary, most students want to know the why 
of an expected performance. There are the times when students seek 
more knowledge than they can ever use. Such thirst should not be 
discouraged, but must be balanced against the problem, expected 
performance, the needs of the learner, and the resources available. 

Using Observation Forms. Observation forms are particularly useful 
when the learning cannot be observed and where measurement is not a 
factor. Observation forms should be kept simple and should relate directly 
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to real life experiences. What is meant by observation forms is more a 
matter of measurement, the classification of things observed. It is 
sometimes appropriate to base measurements on direct observation. 
Instructors can learn much by just looking and listening to what transpires. 
Instructional Skills 

Identifying Nonverbal Cues. Instructors' nonverbals may be 
conscious or unconscious and may have five important characteristics: (1 ) 
They always communicate something; (2) they are bound to the situation; 
(3) they are believed; (4) they are seldom isolated; and (5) they affect our 
relationships. We decide three important things about people largely 
based on nonverbal communication: (a) personal liking or attraction; (b) 
evaluation of the power relationships; (c) feelings of responsiveness. All 
these nonverbals are important in a teaching interaction or transaction. 

Communicating Ideas Effectively. Good communicators are also 
most knowledgeable in the critical areas of the communication process — 
perception, language, logical thinking, and presentation. According to 
L. Ross (1977, pp. 49-50), instructors should: 

1 . Help students become effective critical thinkers, language users, 
organizers, and ethical purveyors of messages. 

2. Help students learn that receivers are coactive participants in the 
communication process who affectively, cognitively, or 
behaviorally respond to messages. 
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3. Ross (1977) adds that instructors can help students understand that 
meaning is heavily dependent on individual experience and the 
realities their social constructions allow. 

4. Help students transfer the communication fundamentals to all other 
forms of communication. 

Explaining Concepts. Instructors can inform and explain ideas and 
concepts that are more abstract, such as theories of persuasion, principles 
of navigation, meditation, philosophy, aesthetics, etc. Not all students 
and audiences are eagerly waiting to hear what the instructor has to say. 
Instructors must present material not only in a clear and interesting way, 
but also in a way that makes learning, remembering, and applying the 
information easy. 

It is important to look at those variables in specific context. The 
instructor is the ultimate "delivery agent" of the learning system. Instructors 
therefore manage the critical dynamic process: acquisition of new 
behaviors by the learner. "This implies skill in bringing to life all the content 
and all the methods called for in the lesson plan. It implies skill in two-way 
communication. It implies flexibility, spontaneity, empathy, compassion — 
almost everything except for feeding multitudes with but five loaves and 
two fishes,” (Laird, 1985, p. 36). Even though it is out of date, this idea 
demonstrates fairness, which ought to be based on teachers' 
effectiveness. 
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The truth is that in recent years perception of the effective instructor 
has changed sharply. We are more and more concerned with skills in 
facilitating learning in others. The emphasis is on questioning and listening, 
on getting feedback and positive reinforcement into the learning 
experience. 

Classroom Management 

Most people like to think of the instructor as being the great leader 
and producer of learning, a view that can be softened considerably by 
suggesting that the best way to think of the instructor is as a facilitator of 
learning. Effective classroom management implies that the aim of every 
instructor is to provide opportunities for learning. If it means getting little or 
no credit for the outcome, then that effort or dedication should be a 
consideration. Instructors who exhibit defensive behavior in the classroom 
are avoiding the task of helping students. 

Superior Personality. Modern theorists, from past to present, have 
come a long way in identifying personality needs. Yet these needs remain 
somewhat like memory — difficult to grasp. Schutz (1958) has theorized that 
each of us associates with groups in order to meet three interpersonal 
needs: (1) inclusion, (2) control, and (3) affection. Inclusion refers to our 
concern for belonging (feeling part of, and being together with others). 
Control refers to areas of power, influence, and authority. Affection refers 
to emotional intimacy between persons. In each of these three areas, 
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instructors and students have both the need to receive these behaviors 
from others and the need to express such behaviors towards others. 

Good Judgment and Reasoning. Whichever type of judgment or 
reasoning an instructor chooses to use (deductive, inductive, causal, or 
analogic), the teacher should be able to handle evidence effectively. 

The instructor brings to the classroom a certain amount of 
knowledge and experience, usually more than learners possess. If the 
instructor has not had more actual years of experience, probably he or 
she has had more meaningful experience — experience that is organized 
and prepared for sharing with others. The measurement of the criteria and 
sub-categories of the questions on student evaluations will be made by 
an analysis of the content of student questionnaires from community 
colleges in Virginia and Maryland. For measurement purposes, the criteria 
are simple and easy to understand. The criteria are reliable as they 
measure what they measure, which is teacher effectiveness. They are fair 
and unbiased. They reflect the performance of the teacher in a typical 
classroom. They identify performance areas in the classroom. They are 
consistent, and some measures validate other measures. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Findings and Discussion 
Criteria and Questions 

The following analysis was designed to find out about the validity of 
questions community college administrators ask students about their 
experiences with teachers. The goal of the analysis was to discover the 
nature of the questions in student evaluations; and of those questions, 
which ones analyze teaching effectiveness. The task included looking at 
criteria and matching them to questions on evaluation forms in order to 
determine whether there is a correspondence between the criteria and 
the evaluation questions (Appendices A-H). The two items in correlation 
are lists of questions and of criteria. The listed criteria measure teaching 
effectiveness, while the evaluation questions provide the data base. 

In order to have a data collection to test, the researcher solicited 
evaluation forms from all the community colleges in the Maryland and 
Virginia area. The researcher chose to discuss eight of the forms because 
they are unique to the nature of this study. They are the best 
questionnaires because they come directly from the institutions studied. 
The questionnaires are labeled as appendices and can be found at the 
end of this study. 
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My goal was to test each question on the selected questionnaires 
against the communicative criteria to determine validity and reliability 
about each question. The researcher chose four criteria suggested by 
Mannat (1982) because these criteria effectively assess teaching 
effectiveness. Mannat's criteria are (1) planning, (2) technical skills, (3) 
instructional skills, and (4) class room management. Each question was 
tested to find out the extent to which it measures teaching effectiveness. 
Based on the philosophy that an evaluation instrument should help 
teachers grow, Mannat's (1982) research, which is true to this day, 
presents a teacher-evaluation plan designed to measure objectively four 
criteria: Planning, technical skills, instructional skills, and classroom 
management. While these criteria may not be the only ones applicable, 
they provide a framework for observing teachers because the criteria 
specify what is expected and how performance will be judged. 

Added to this list are supporting behaviors suggested by Bailey 
(1978). The supporting criteria and skill components include: Identifying 
basic teaching behaviors of set and closure, organization, assessing 
learning outcomes, preparation, planning instructional behavior with 
means referenced objectives. All the stated criteria fall under Mannat's 
planning criteria. 

The next set of criteria that fall under technical skills are: motivating 
students, knowledge of subject matter, assessing prior knowledge and 
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using observation forms. This is followed by Instructional skills criteria of 
identifying nonverbal cues, communicating ideas effectively and 
explaining concepts. The last set of criteria fall under classroom 
management. They are superior personality and good judgment and 
reasoning. 
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Responses to Student Evaluation Forms. 
Sorted By Competency 
(Please Refer To Appendices At End of Text) 

Criteria 



Appendix A 

Catonsville 

CC 


Planning 

Q1,Q3,Q4, 

Q5,Q7,Q8, 

Q10,Q11, 

Q14 


Technical Skills 
Q2,Q3,Q5,Q7, 
Q8,Q10,Q1 1, 
Q 13,014 


Instructional Skills 
Q2,Q5,Q6,Q8,Q9, 
Q10,Q1 1 


Appendix B 

J.Sargeant 

Reynolds 


Q1 1 ,Q 1 3, 
Q 15,022 
Q24.Q25 


Q1 7,Q21 


Q1,Q2,Q3,Q4,Q5, 
Q6,Q7,Q8,Q9,Q1 2 


Appendix C 
Dabney S. 
Lancaster 


Q3,Q4,Q5, 

Q7,Q10 


Q2 


Q1,Q6,Q1 1 


Appendix D 
Montgomery 
CC 


Q1,Q3,Q4, 
Q5,Q6,Q7, 
Q8,Q9,Q1 
0Q1 1 ,Q1 4, 
Q15,Q1 6, 
Q19,Q21 


Q1 ,Q2,Q7,Q8, 
Q9,Q10,Q1 1 , 
012,013,015, 
017,018,019, 
Q20 


Q 1 ,Q2,Q3,Q4,Q5, 
Q6,Q8,Q9,Q1 7,Q1 
8,Q20 


Appendix E 
Baltimore 
City CC 


Q3 


Q2 


Q1,Q5 


Appendix F 
Chesapeake 
CC 


Q3,Q5,Q6, 

Q9 


Q1,Q5,Q8 


Q3,Q6 


Appendix G 
Averett CC 


Q1.1,Q1.2, 

Q1.4,Q1.5, 

Q1.6,Q1.7, 

Q1.8,Q1.9 


01.1,01.3,01.9 

Q2.2, 


Ql. 1,01.4,01.5,01 
.6, 

Q2.1 ,Q2.3 


.Appendix H 
Northern 
Virginia CCI 


Q1,Q2,Q7, 

Q13 


Q3,Q1 4 


Q4,Q9,Q10 




Classroom 
Management 
Q3,Q4,Q5,Q6, 
Q9,Q1 1 ,Q1 3 



Q10,Q14,Q16, 

Q19 



Q9 



Q6,Q10,Q1 2, 
Q13Q15,Q1 6, 
Q1 7,Q1 9,Q20 



01.1,01.2,01.3, 

Q1.7 



Q5,Q8,Q1 2 
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The responses to student evaluation forms show consistency in terms 
of the outcome of the coding. The coding scheme is appropriate to the 
analysis intended in this study. The coding scheme results are that 
Appendix A has an even distribution of questions related to competencies 
of teaching effectiveness. Appendix B has fewer technical skills, but an 
even distribution of planning and instructional skills. Appendix C has fewer 
technical and classroom management skills, but has planning and 
instructional skills. Appendix D has an even distribution of competencies. 
Appendix E lacks classroom management skills, but has planning, 
technical and instructional skills. Appendix F lacks classroom management 
skills, too, but has planning and technical skills. Appendix G has an even 
distribution of competencies, as does Appendix H. 

Definitions of code categories Have therefore been refined. The 
end product of the coding process is the conversion of data items into 
attribute composing variables which, in this study, are competencies of 
instruction. 

Instrumentation, which is applied in this research study, can be a 
technique to facilitate learning via the gathering of data in a systematic 
or structured way. The learning may relate to individuals, groups or the 
total organizations of community colleges. 

It is necessary for instructors to understand that instruments are 
useful for generating data that individuals, groups, and the total 
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organization can examine to augment instructional effectiveness. In a 
classroom situation, instruments are tools for introspection and discussion. 
Instruments may be used at various stages in the teaching environments in 
community colleges — as pre-work, as ice breakers, as openers, in mid- 
session, to close, or as a back-home continuation. To construct or analyze 
an instrument, one should collect data, as is the case with this study. A 
format and criteria on the subject, and a scoring system (which, in this 
case, is Mannat’s criteria or instructional techniques and prioritizing those 
items, checking the instrument with colleagues for logic, readability, and 
in this study, instructional effectiveness techniques). 

Instruments may also be developed by participants. Developing or 
analyzing the instruments is fun and gives the devices read acceptance 
by participants. Even when the researchers have arrived at observation- 
measurement procedures that seem adequately valid and reliable, there 
is always the problem of having too much to observe and measure. The 
method of sampling by using student questionnaires from eight 
community colleges is useful because it keeps the study on track, and 
does not divert attention from the goal of the study. 
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Table 3 





Catonsville Community College Student Evaluation 




These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Catonsville Community College 


This question matches the following 

criteria 


1 . 


The instructor clearly explains the 
course objectives and 
requirements 


Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 


2; 


The instructor clearly explains 
grading practices 


Technical Skills: Using Observation 
Forms 


3. 


The instructor's grading is fair 


Technical Skills; Classroom 
Management: Good Judgement and 
Reasoning 


4. 


The instructor's class-room 
activities are well planned and 
organized 


Planning: Organization, Assessing 
Learning Outcomes, Preparation; 

Classroom Management 


5. 


The instructor's lectures and/or 
presentations are clear and 
informative 


Planning: Organization, Preparation, 
Technical Skills: Knowledge of Subject 
Matter; Classroom Management 


6. 


The instructor is open to questions 
and differing opinions 


Instructional Skills: Communicating 
Ideas Effectively, Explaining 
Concepts; Classroom Management: 

Superior Personality 


7. 


The instructor's tests and 
assignments are graded and 
returned in a reasonable time 


Planning: Organization, Assessing 
Learning Outcomes; Technical Skills: 
Motivating Students, 


8. 


The instructor’s textbooks and 
handouts are helpful for learning 


Technical Skills: Using Observation 
Forms; Instructional Skills: Identifying 
Non Verbal Cues 


9. 


The instructor's assignments are 
reasonable and worth while 


Instructional Skills; Classroom 
Management: Good Judgement and 
Reasoning 


10 . 


The instructor makes helpful 
comments on assignments, 
papers, and examinations 


Planning: Assessing Learning 
Outcomes; Technical Skills: Motivating 
Students, Communicating Ideas 
Effectively 


11 . 


The instructor is on time in meeting 
classes and in keeping 
Appointments 


Planning: Preparation; Technical Skills; 
Classroom Management: Superior 
Personality, 


12. 


The instructor is avail-able for out- 
of-class conferences 


No criteria 
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These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Catonsville Community College 


This question matches the following 

criteria 


13 . 


The instructor cares about the 
student's progress 


Technical Skills: Motivating Students; 

Classroom Management: Superior 

Personality 


14 . 


The instructor seems to know the 
subject matter 


Planning: Preparation, Knowledge of 
Subject Matter 
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Table 4 





J. Sargeant Reynolds Community College Student Evaluation 




These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for J. 
Sargeant Reynolds Community 

College 


This question matches the following 

criteria 


1 . 


My instructor has made learning 
interesting 


Instructional Skills: Communicating 
Ideas Effectively 


2. 


My instructor held the class’s 
attention 


Instructional Skills: Communicating 
Ideas Effectively 


3. 


My instructor answered questions in 
a helpful manner 


Instructional Skills: Explaining 
Concepts 


4. 


My instructor was willing to give me 
help when 1 needed it 


Planning: Preparation 


5. 


My instructor respected individuals 


Instructional Skills: Identifying 
Nonverbal Cues 


6. 


My instructor encouraged class 
discussion 


Instructional Skills 


7. 


My instructor displayed a clear 
understanding of course topics 


Instructional Skills: Explaining 
Concepts 


8. 


My instructor spoke audibly and 
clearly 


Instructional Skills: Communicating 
Ideas Effectively 


9. 


My instructor explained information 
clearly and understandably 


Instructional Skills: Communicating 
Ideas Effectively 


10 . 


The instructor used class time 
appropriately 


Classroom Management: Good 
Judgement and Reasoning 


11. 


Class presentations were well 
organized 


Planning: Organization 


12 . 


There was an appropriate mixture 
of lecture and discussion 


Instructional Skills 


13. 


1 understood what was expected 
of me in this course 


Planning: Learning Outcomes 


14. 


The activities of this course were 
relevant to achieving the goals 


Classroom Management 


15. 


Tests in this course were fair. 


Planning: Learning Outcomes 


16. 


Tests in this course were related to 
the course content 


Classroom Management: Good 
Judgement and Reasoning. 


17. 


Assignments were related to the 
goals of this course 


Technical Skills 


18. 


Directions for course assignments 
were clear and specific 


No criteria 


19. 


The grading system was explained 
to the class 


Classroom Management 
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These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for J. 
Sargeant Reynolds Community 

College 


This question matches the following 

criteria 


20. 


The grading system was fair. 


No criteria 


21. 


Teaching methods used in this 
course were well chosen 


Technical Skills: Knowledge of 
Subject Matter 


22. 


The format of this course was 
appropriate to the purposes of this 
course 


Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 


23. 


Lecture information was 
adequately supplemented by 
other work 


No Criteria 


24. 


The instructor organized this course 
well 


Planning: Organization 


25. 


The course syllabus/outline 
presented a clear outline of course 
topics 


Planning: Learning Outcomes 
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Table 5 





Dabney S. Lancaster Community College Student Evaluation 




These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
DabneyS. Lancaster Community 
College 


This question matches the following 

criteria 


1 . 


Does the instructor display 
enthusiasm about the subject, 
keeping in mind that everyone has 
an off day? 


Instructional Skills: Communicating 
Ideas Effectively 


2. 


Does the instructor encourage 
student involvement and initiative? 


Technical Skills: Motivating Students 


3. 


Is the instructor available to work 
with students outside the class? 


Planning 


4. 


Is the instructor punctual in grading 
and returning tests and 
assignments? 


Planning: Preparation 


5. 


Is the instructor punctual in 
beginning and dismissing class? 


Planning: Identifying Set and Closure 


6. 


Does the instructor seem to care 
whether the students learn the 
material? 


Instructional Skills 


7. 


(a) Do you understand the course 
objectives, as stated in the 
course outline? 

(b) Are the stated objectives 
carried out throughout the 
course? 


(a) Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 

(b) Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 


8. 


Are tests and/or evaluation tools 
related to material covered 
and/or assigned? 


No criteria 


9. 


Are the grading procedures and 
standards clearly explained and 
consistently applied? 


Classroom Management 


10 . 


Are the assignments fair and just in 
relation to accomplishing the 
course objectives? 


Planning 


11 . 


(a) Are class presentations well 
prepared and coherent from 
day to day? 

(b) Are class presentations 
interesting? 


(a) Instructional Skills: Communicating 
Ideas Effectively 

(bjlnstructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 
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Table 6 



Montgomery Community College Student Evaluation 




These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Montgomery Community College 


This question matches the following 

criteria 


1 . 


The instructor explains the course 
material clearly 


Instructional Skills 


2. 


The instructor uses good examples 
to illustrate the course content 


Technical Skills: Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 


3. 


The instructor presents the material 
in an organized manner 


Planning: Organization; Instructional 
Skills: Communicating Ideas 
Effectively 


4. 


The instructor provides a useful 
course syllabus 


Planning: Organization Preparation; 

Instructional Skills 


5. 


The instructor's syllabus makes 
course objectives clear 


Instructional Skills: Explaining 
Concepts 


6. 


The instructor covers course 
objectives 


Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 


7. 


The instructor's tests cover the 
material taught 


Planning: Assessing Learning Out- 
comes; Technical Skills: Knowledge of 
Subject Matter, Using Observation 
Forms 


8. 


The instructor requires reading 


Planning: Assessing Learning 
Outcomes; Technical Skills: Using 
Observation Forms; Instructional Skills: 
Communicating Ideas Effectively, 


9. 


The instructor requires writing 


Planning: Assessing Learning 
Outcomes; Technical Skills: Using 
Observation Forms; Instructional Skills: 
Communicating Ideas Effectively 


10. 


The instructor encourages students 
to be prepared 


Technical Skills: Motivating Students 


11. 


The instructor is prepared 


Planning: Identifying Basic Teaching 
Behaviors of Set and Closure 


12 . 


The instructor encourages students 
to participate and ask questions 


Planning: Assessing Learning 
Outcomes 


13. 


The instructor treats students with 
respect 


Classroom Management: Superior 
Personality 


14. 


The instructor returns students' work 
promptly 


Planning: Organization, Assessing 
Learning Outcomes 
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These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Montgomery Community College 


This question matches the following 

criteria 


15. 


The instructor makes useful 
comments about students work 


Planning: Assessing Learning Out- 
comes; Classroom Management: 

Good Judgement and Reasoning 


16. 


The instructor uses instruction/class 
time well 


Planning: Identifying Basic Teaching 
Behaviors of Set and Closure; 

Classroom Management 


17. 


The instructor shows concern for 
students 


Classroom Management Superior 
Personality 


18. 


The instructor encourages students 
to think 


Technical Skills: Motivating students, 
Knowledge of Subject matter; 
Instructional Skills: Communicating 
Ideas Effectively 


19. 


The instructor is available to 
students outside of class 


Technical Skills: Motivating Students; 

Classroom Management: Superior 
Personality 


20. 


1 understand why 1 received the 
grades that 1 did 


Instructional Skills: Identifying Non- 
verbal Cues; Classroom 
Management: Good Judgement and 
Reasoning 


21. 


The instructor meets the class the 
proper length of time 


Planning: Identifying Basic Teaching 
Behaviors of Sef and Closure 
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Table 7 



Baltimore City Community College Student Evaluation 




These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Baltimore City Community College 


This question matches the following 

criteria 


1 . 


What are the strengths of this 
instructor? 


Instructional Skills 


2. 


Comment on the content of the 
course (Is it interesting, difficult, 
irrelevant, challenging, etc.) 


Technical Skills: Knowledge of Subject 
Matter 


3. 


Which classroom activities most 
helped you to learn the required 
course material? Which, if any, 
detracted from your ability to learn 
the required material? 


Planning: Preparation 


4. 


Give a general evaluation of the 
textbook(s) and other instructional 
materials used in the course 


No Criteria 


5. 


Based on your experience in this 
course, would you recommend this 
instructor to a friend or another 
student? 


Instructional Skills: Communicating 
Ideas Effectively 


6. 


This course is: A major course, A 
required but not a major course, 
An elective 


No Criteria 
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Table 8 



Chesapeake Community College Student Evaluation 




These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Chesapeake Community College 


This question matches the following 

criteria 


1 . 


How clear were course objectives 
and requirements in the syllabus? 


Instructional Skills 


2. 


How clearly was the course 
organized and presented to help 
students achieve the learning 
objectives? 


Classroom Management 


3. 


How would you evaluate the 
required materials (books, articles, 
videotapes, etc.) tor the course in 
terms ot the learning objectives? 


Planning 


4. 


How clear was the grading system 
used in the course? 


No Criteria 


5. 


How helpful were comments on 
tests, papers, or other 
assignments? 


Planning, Classroom Management 


6. 


Were the graded materials 
returned promptly enough to be 
useful in your learning in this 
course? 


Planning 


7. 


How effective was the teacher in 
encouraging student 
participation? 


Instructional Skills 


8. 


How helpful was the teacher when 
students did not understand the 
material? 


Classroom Management 


9. 


To what extent was the teacher 
reasonably available for help 
outside the classroom? 


Planning 


10. 


What do you think were some of 
the strengths of this course? 


Communicating Ideas Effectively 


11. 


Explain your overall rating of this 
course and indicate your rating 
below. 


No Criteria 
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Table 9 



Averett Community College Student Evaluation 




These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Averett Community College 


This question matches the 
following criteria 


1. 


1. Instruction 

The instructor's education and 
practical experience were 
appropriate to teach this course 


Technical Skills: Knowledge of 
Subject Matter 


2. 


The instructor made good use 
of class time 


Planning: Organization 


3. 


The instructor was effective in 
helping students exchange 
knowledge with each other 
(horizontal learning) 


Instructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 


4. 


The instructor taught all of the 
learning objectives set out in the 
curriculum 


Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 


5. 


The instructor made it clear why 
the subject matter was 
important 


Technical Skills: Knowledge of 
Subject Matter 


6. 


The instructor established clear 
criteria for evaluating students’ 
performance 


Instructional Skills: Explaining 
Concepts 


7. 


The instructor’s grades were an 
accurate reflection of students’ 
performance 


No Criteria 


8. 


The instructor provided detailed 
feedback on students’ 
performance 


Technical Skills: Using 
Observation Forms 


9. 


The instructor set high standards 
for learning in this course 


Planning: Assessing Learning 
Outcomes 




II. Curriculum 




1. 


The curriculum learning 
objectives were clearly defined 


Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 


2. 


The learning objectives focused 
on knowledge that can be 
applied in the workplace 


Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 


3. 


The learning objectives 
provided balanced attention to 
theory and practice 


Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 
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These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Averett Community College 


This question matches the 
following criteria 


4. 


The textbook and supporting 
materials were helpful in 
achieving the learning 
objectives 


No Criteria 


5. 


Study groups/cooperative 
activities enhanced my learning 
in this course 


Classroom Management: Good 
Judgement and Reasoning 










III. Learning Outcomes and 
Impact 




1 . 


Prior to this course, 1 knew little 
or nothing about this subject 


Planning: Assessing Learning 
Outcomes 


2. 


Having completed this course, 1 
have a good theoretical 
understanding of this subject 


Technical Skills: Knowledge of 
Subject Matter 


3. 


Having completed this course, 1 
can apply what 1 have learned 
directly to the work environment 


Planning 


4. 


1 anticipate long term benefits 
associated with what 1 have 
learned in this course 


Planning: Assessing Learning 
Outcomes 


5. 


Estimate your improvement in 
the following skills as a result of 
taking this course: 


No criteria 




a. Written Communications 
and Presentation Skills 


Instructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 




b. Oral Communications and 
Presentation Skills 


Instructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 




c. Group Process and 
Teamwork Skills 


Instructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 




d. Information Literacy Skills 


Instructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 




e. Quantitative Skills 


Instructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 




f. Critical Thinking and 
Decision-Making Skills 


Instructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 
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These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Averett Community Colleqe 


This question matches the 
following criteria 




IV. Academic Support Services 






1. On average, how long did 
each class meet? 


No Criteria 




2. Textbooks and curriculum 
materials were available when 
you needed them 


No Criteria 




3. Equipment and physical 
facilities were satisfactory 


No Criteria 




4. Administrative support 
services met your needs 


No Criteria 




5. Library services met your 
needs 


No Criteria 
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Table 10 



Northern Virginia Community Colleae 




These questions appear on the 
student evaluation form for 
Northern Virginia Community 

College 


This question matches the 
following criteria 


1 . 


The course syllabus provides 
clearly defined objectives 


Planning: Means-Referenced 
Objectives 


2. 


The instructor presents material in 
an organized way 


Planning: Organization 


3. 


The instructor makes subject 
matter meaningful and clear 
through examples and 
applications 


Technical Skills: Knowledge of 
Subject Matter 


4. 


The instructor conveys his or her 
knowledge of the subject with 
enthusiasm 


Instructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 


5. 


The instructor's evaluative 
instruments (tests, quizzes, etc.) 
accurately evaluate student’s 
knowledge of the subject matter 


Classroom Management: Good 
Judgement and Reasoning 


6. 


The instructor grades student 
work fairly 


No Criteria 


7. 


The instructor meets classes on 
time 


Planning: Preparation 


8. 


The instructor uses class time 
constructively 


Classroom Management: Good 
Judgement and Reasoning 


9. 


The instructor maintains an 
appropriate learning 
environment 


Instructional Skills: 

Communicating Ideas Effectively 


10 . 


The instructor responds helpfully 
to student comments and 
questions 


Instructional Skills: Explaining 
Concepts 


11 . 


The instructor is available to 
students outside of class 


No Criteria 


12 . 


The instructor shows interest in 
students’ progress 


Classroom Management: Good 
Judgement and Reasoning 


13. 


What did you like most about the 
course? Why? 


Planning: Means-referenced 
Objectives 


14. 


List any suggestions you have 
that would improve the course 


Technical Skills: Assessing Prior 
Knowledge 


15. 


Further comments 
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Discussion 

The results of analysis made showed that some of the questions are 
related to one or more of the criteria, that most of the questions are valid 
and reliable, in terms of measuring teaching effectiveness, and that some 
questions are more related to teaching effectiveness than others. Finally, 
descriptive studies of class room teaching in community colleges and 
expert opinion have been used to develop data on teacher effectiveness 
as it occurs in typical class rooms. 

This research project on evaluating teaching effectiveness in the 
community college contains evidence that the emphasis and use of 
definitions of instructional goals, including specification of criterion 
measures, is accompanied by more favorable assessment of teachers. 
Student evaluations, in spite of limitations and faults, can be quite helpful. 
Improvisations can also take place; for example, the students' verbal 
discussion of the good and bad aspects of teaching in the last class 
period, or a written critique. 

Another finding for this study is that no single data source is 
sufficiently reliable, works for all practitioners, addresses all that a teacher 
does, will be supported by all teachers, and will be agreed to by all 
educators. It is, however, critical that as much objectivity as possible must 
be included in evaluations in order to improve college teaching. 
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Students, as the ultimate consumers of the teachers’ efforts, know 
best whether a teacher has been effective or not to them. Yet others 
argue that while not trained judges of the suitability of their mentor’s 
methods, students do judge whether or not the course had value for 
them. Although their reactions are not the only index of teacher 
competence, students appear to be most sharply focused on teaching 
itself, both its content and process. 

Given the importance or oral communication, it is incumbent on 
the community college education system in the United States to develop 
and implement the best curriculum and pedagogical methods for 
ensuring that all students achieve communication competence. It is 
important to monitor and understand the dynamics of education and 
evaluation and the status of oral communication. The present study is 
part of that monitoring effort. 

The process of measurement involved studying student evaluation 
forms that are used in eight community colleges. The methodology used 
was content analysis. The variables measured were the criteria established 
by Mannat and how those variables related to the questions on 
evaluation forms. 

Creating measurements has the advantage of greater possible 
relevance and validity. Measures with a long history of use usually have 
known degrees of validity and reliability. Measurement is something to be 
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taken very seriously in evaluation. Determining all the variables that should 
be measured and getting appropriate measurements can be difficult. 

While content analysis is often used in the study of communication 
processes, it is also appropriate for a study of this nature. The content 
analyst has sampled words, sentences, paragraphs or similar units of 
communication. There has been coding of the primary observation and 
recording process. 

Nearly everyone would agree that the goal of evaluation would be 
the determination of the effectiveness of a program. But this has little 
meaning until educators answer the question, “In terms of what?" 
Evaluators know that evaluation is needed in order to improve future 
programs and to eliminate those programs, which are ineffective. 

With this clarification of the meaning of evaluation, educators in 
community colleges can pinpoint their efforts at evaluation. The 
conclusion about learning is that it is much more difficult to measure 
learning than it is to measure reaction. 

If instructors can prove that their programs have been effective in 
terms of learning, as well as in terms of reaction, they have objective data 
to use in promoting community college teaching. Educators may be 
negatively affected by the rationale that because it is difficult to measure 
the output of education-much less measure it accurately — there is no 
need for the evaluation process. 
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A combination of things makes evaluation a key element of 
teaching. Instructors in community colleges must see the direct 
relationship between teaching behaviors and performance. According to 
Arnold and McClure ( 1 989, p. 14), “Computer technology allows for 
sophisticated and usable statistical analysis to serve as a tool for the 
instructor." Because the evaluation procedure is crucial both in terms of its 
implications and programs which the instructor must identify while 
designing the instruction. The evaluation process can help show 
educators in community colleges what they want to know about the 
contribution teaching makes to the organization. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Conclusion and Recommendations 
Conclusion 

In the context of the Research Questions, the nature of faculty 
evaluations is that they improve teaching performance when measured 
against criteria. The nature of the student forms used to evaluate teaching 
effectiveness is that most community colleges measure something 
important in learning environments. The extent to which teacher 
evaluation questions are used shows that they are based on the purposes 
of instruction. 

In looking at all the questions and evaluations from a sample of 
community colleges in Virginia and Maryland, it has been demonstrated 
that almost all institutions in this study have more strengths than 
weaknesses in the forms used to evaluate teaching effectiveness in the 
classroom. 

A content analysis of studies of feacher effectiveness in community 
colleges has provided some insight into this problem area. Emerging 
factors relating to these studies from the literature review include: 

1 . Teacher effectiveness has been studied from both theoretical 



and practical factors. 
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2. The teacher is the key to learning for many community college 
students, although some students can learn even with 
ineffective teachers. 

3. High interest in students’ subject area and a superior personality 
are associated with successful teaching. 

4. Several factors generally differentiate effective teachers from 
ineffective teachers: Planning, technical skills, instructional skills, 
and classroom management. 

The present study would appear to suggest that teacher education 
in community colleges has not been negligent in emphasizing to a 
sufficient extent what teachers indicated to be the most needed 
classroom competencies. This study shows that five of the eight evaluation 
forms measure teaching effectiveness in community colleges. 

Appendices A (Catonsville Community College), B (J. Sergeant Reynolds 
Community College), D (Montgomery Community College), H (Northern 
Virginia Community College), and G (Averett Community College) 
measure all of the criteria, while Appendices C (Dabney S. Lancaster 
Community College), E (Baltimore City Community College), and F 
(Chesapeake Community College) do not. These competencies, 
collected from direct reports of practicing teachers in different situations, 
need to be analyzed 
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and priorities need to be established by community colleges. Each 
competency should be evaluated in terms of component skills and level 
of training necessary to develop effectiveness. 

In order to offer community college teachers more realistic and 
optimal experiences for developing their needed on-the-job 
competencies in the class room, a greater proportion of teacher training 
programs will need to take advantage of evaluating teaching 
effectiveness. This strategy will force development to be less general and 
targeted more specifically to special problems and school populations or 
subgroups. 

According to Martin, Myers and Mottet (1999), the instructional 
communication literature is rich with research that illustrates how instructor 
communication behaviors influence learning. It is widely documented 
that instructor communication behaviors influence students--for instance, 
in the areas of affective and cognitive learning. 

What makes this study significant is that it poses the idea by 
Sorenson (1989) that communication behaviors used by students and how 
these behaviors affect the classroom climate. The study further supports 
Sorenson’s view that student-instructor relationships are essential in 
community colleges because of the open door policy. Furthermore, 
according to Booth-Butterfield, Mosher and Mollish (1992), because 
students' relationships with their instructors affect instructor evaluation 
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(Cooper.. Stewart, and Gundykunst, 198?}, student-instructor interaction 
usually results in more favorable evaluation. 

According to Christensen and Menzel (1998), students mav be 
motivated to communicate with their instructors for reasons other than to 
evaluate learning. The purposes of this study were to analyze the literature 
and to use content analysis and criteria by Mannat that demonstrate 
communication behaviors in the classroom. Hopefully, the results of this 
study in evaluating teaching effectiveness in the classroom will provide 
some much needed information on how instructors are evaluated in the 
classroom and the outcomes of performance evaluations. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

What Administrators Can Do 

Community colleges that value effective teaching and that want to 
improve it need better ways to document what teachers do, when they 
do it, and the outcomes of what they do. Good documentation practices 
can provide more authentic evidence of good teaching, promote 
collegial discussion of teaching and learning, facilitate more reflective 
practice, and help make teaching a more valued scholarly activity 
(Edgerton, Lynton, and Rice, 1992). 

A community college dean should develop and implement 
strategies, such as faculty recognition and awards, data gathering and 
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monitoring procedures, college review processes, and faculty-tailored, 
individualized plans, within the college that enhance teacher motivation. 
The purpose of these strategies may be two-told: (1 ) to redirect the effort 
of current and potential teachers whose energy is high, but inadequately 
focused on important issues and skills, and (2) to energize teachers whose 
dedication, compassion, and commitment are weakening (Mitchell and 
Peters, 1988). 

Sheridan, Rice, and Seldin (1991 ), in a paper presented at a 
conference of the American Association of Higher Education (AAHE), 
discussed effective and systematic methods and strategies that 
administrators can use to properly enhance the quality and effectiveness 
of teaching. Such strategies include (a) changing the reward systems to 
focus on teaching, (b) recognition of faculty for teaching, (c) mentoring 
of junior faculty by senior professors, and (d) encouraging participation in 
professional meetings. 

The Role of the Dean 

The role of the dean is important in evaluating teaching 
effectiveness in the community college faculty. The instructional dean 
should make sure that teacher motivation and morale are in place. It is an 
added responsibility of the dean to evaluate teaching effectiveness by 
looking at criteria to determine teaching effectiveness and evaluating 
how the community college faculty meet those agreed upon criteria. 
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Improving teacher motivation and morale is a key factor in 
enhancing effectiveness. The dean should establish strategies and policies 
that will encourage and motivate teachers to participate in collaborative 
teaching efforts designed to improve the quality of instruction in the 
classroom. The collaborative teaching efforts include working together 
from the top of the organization to seek everyone’s commitment. 
Collaboration is based on the assumption that it is possible to meet 
instructors' needs and those of educators. The benefits of collaboration 
are clear: not only can issues be resolved, but there is improved 
relationship between the parties. Increasing teaching responsibilities, 
reducing workloads, setting high and objective standards, and 
encouraging groups are ways to motivate teachers. 

A meta-analysis of university level and adult learning courses found 
that the use of collaborative learning concepts promoted higher 
achievement, high-level reasoning, more frequent generation of ideas 
and solutions, and greater transfer of learning than did individualistic or 
competitive learning strategies (Johnson, ef a/., 1991). 

A college-wide evaluation program or instrument that recognizes 
and supports teaching as a scholarly activity must be put in place. Using 
student evaluations and achievement to evaluate teaching performance 
and effectiveness is not necessarily sufficient. Peer reviews, collegial 
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discussions, individual assessment, and development of evidence that 
new teaching strategies are used may be other sources of evaluation that 
should be considered. 

In order to provide effective instructional leadership in the college, 
the dean must be an exemplary teacher to members of the faculty. 
According to Sheridan etal. (1991), "Such an assignment will be an 
indicator to other members of the faculty that the dean views teaching as 
an important item on his or her overall agenda," (p. 22). 

To support and enhance teaching, the community college dean 
has to perform the following tasks: 

1 . Appoint a committee on teaching excellence. Members of such a 
committee would work in concert with the dean to establish 
standards for effective teaching, and identify goals and objectives. 
The committee would also develop evaluation instruments to 
measure faculty performance and effectiveness. 

2. Develop and promote a constructive mentorship program in the 
college or school. Bolton (1980) discussed the importance of 
mentorship programs in the career development of women and 
found a positive relationship between achievement and 
participation in the programs. The development of strong collegial 
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3. relationships between teachers through sharing ideas and 
information becomes a key contribution toward improving teaching 
performance. 

4. Encourage participation in faculty development seminars and 
workshop projects that deal with improving teaching. 

5. Plan faculty retreats and journal clubs to focus on different 
classroom problems, teaching strategies, and other issues that 
relate to teaching and to the improvement of instruction. 
Responsibility for the effort to enhance teaching effectiveness lies at 

the door of the college dean, who must provide the leadership for and 
commitment to improving teaching by ensuring that the college missions, 
goals, and policies are completely carried out. Effective teaching begins 
with effective recruitment and retention strategies. According to Nicklos 
and Brown (1989), "The dean should seek to improve the quality of 
teaching by hiring teachers who exhibit good professional skills and who 
have good class room experiences” (p. 66). 

The Role of the Departmental Chair 
The administrative role and leadership of the department chair or 
coordinator are essential to improving the instructional effectiveness of 
the faculty. Clearly, the chair is the instructional leader of the department. 
As the instructional leader, that person must establish a collective 
departmental focus or vision toward improvement of instruction. 
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improving teaching effectiveness must be a collective effort of the 
faculty and the chair, one in which the chair, of course, plays the central 
role. The key question is, How can the chair create a climate that nurtures 
and supports instructional effectiveness? As an administrator, the chair 
must create a positive interpersonal work environment within the 
department by performing the following tasks. The study suggests that 
discussions with the faculty on evaluation need to occur before a group 
and administration. In other words, everyone who is involved in education 
should have an agreed-upon agenda that teaching is important. Even 
though the idea of evaluation may hamper trust, if it is done 
constructively, it will improve the program. The specifics are articulated by 
Bloom (1971, p.7): 

1 . Establishing an open atmosphere that encourages faculty trust 

2. Listening to faculty needs, personal issues, and interests 

3. Working jointly or collaboratively with faculty to set departmental 
goals 

4. Establishing evaluation models, processes, and procedures for 
collecting data that measure teaching performance 

5. Monitoring faculty progress and providing feedback 

6. Refocusing faculty efforts toward teaching through departmental 
activities that showcase quality teaching 
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7. Developing on effective teaching that coi isider the four dimensions 
of teaching: skills, instructional strategies, philosophy, and attitudes 
toward students and toward one's self. 

This study suggests that discussions with the faculty on evaluation 
need to occur both as a group and individually. These specifics are 
articulated by Bloom. 

Community college administrators and faculty should look at 
criteria in this study in order to use or design an evaluation form to 
measure student learning because this study clearly looks at the 
effectiveness of the teacher and it identifies some key competencies 
related to the way students in community colleges learn. 

Limitations 

Several limitations influence the study of evaluating teaching 
effectiveness in community colleges in important ways. First is the fact that 
there has been very little research done on this topic at the community 
college level, a problem which could not be overcome in this study. 

Second, teaching in various learning environments makes it 
impossible to assess effectively what would work in a specific community 
college. The researcher is aware of these difficulties, having taught at four 
different institutions, but circumstances do not allow them to be 
overcome without creating greater limitations, such as teacher attitude 
and expectation and the outcome of learning. 
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This studv shows that the instrument designed for the evaluation of 
teaching effectiveness can also be used to evaluate units of instruction, 
since the same factor structure holds for teaching units as for teaching 
effectiveness. This fact should prove a convenience in future research, 
allowing investigators to compare teaching effectiveness units with one 
another or with the overall evaluation of the course. Because of the 
diversity of courses and units involved in the analysis reported, it is 
reasonable to expect the structure of the instrument to hold up across a 
variety of content and teaching methods. 

Future Research 

A combination of things makes evaluation a key element of 
teaching and learning. As mentioned, instructors and administrators in 
community colleges must see the direct relationships between teaching 
behaviors, performance, and the bottom line, which is student 
satisfaction. The instructor truly must sell this relationship to students. 

Because teaching is politically weak (not highly rewarded) in some 
community colleges, the evaluation process can help show instructors 
what they want to know about the contributions teaching 
communication makes to the community college. Remember that the 
purpose of teaching is practical; that is, the results must be relevant and 
useful to the student, the school, and society. 
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As educators enter trie new millennium, instructors should be 
acquiring skills to assist students in community colleges to develop their 
abilities to cope with change. Instructors should be asking such questions 
as, "How do we communicate change?" "How do we adapt to change 
using communication as the underlying process?" These questions 
represent the most important topic that instructors in the community 
college will have to face in the years to come. Educators have heard of 
how rapidly our knowledge base has increased; that phenomenon will 
only continue. 

A number of possible courses of action present themselves as a 
result of this study. Additional research is recommended in order to assess 
the perceptions of teachers, and even students, as they consider 
teaching effectiveness. Such additional studies, combined with ongoing 
"objective" research into specific criteria related to teaching 
effectiveness, would provide a valuable point from which to view the 
complexities of the teaching process. 

Changes might include adding communication components to 
current education courses, incorporating additional communication 
courses into the curriculum, and requiring assessment of communication 
skills throughout the program, including during student teaching. 
Communication and education departments might cooperate to share 
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resources and expertise, devise courses and course components, and 
facilitate the deveiopment of education students as competent 
communicators. 

In a study conducted by Laura Reardon (1994) titled “Transforming 
Students Into Powerful Learners," three themes directly relate to this study. 
They are: (a) the nature of community college students, (b) the influence 
of powerful learning experiences, and (c) the model of interpersonal 
validating. 

The nature of community college students is that they are diverse, 
not only culturally, but in their life backgrounds and in what they expect 
from college. Some have high aspirations. They confront out-of-class 
obstacles, such as working full- or part-time or undergoing physical 
rehabilitation or experiencing financial difficulties. Some have low 
expectations, and many come from communities where higher education 
is not highly valued. Such students expect faculty to understand their 
difficulties and to help them learn. Some yearn for understanding, 
acceptance, and recognition; some express needs for structure and 
direction. 

Community college students need the influence of powerful 
learning experiences. For some, most powerful learning experiences 
occurred out of college and ranged from positive to negative. For these 
students, powerful learning reflected the voice of experience that 
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transcended academic learning. Examples of powerful learning 
experiences include learning the value of a college education from a 
father who dropped out of high school or from a job experience that 
involved lifting refrigerators. The difficulties experienced make it necessary 
to secure a valuable education. Students in community colleges come to 
their classrooms not as empty receptacles, but as individuals with a 
reservoir of knowledge that is often not taken into account by their 
classes. 

The role of the interpersonal validating model proposed by Reardon 
(p. 23) means faculty and staff should actively reach out to students to 
help them get involved in college. Faculty should consider all students as 
important and equal. The community college should promote pride in 
cultural, gender, and sexual orientation through college-sponsored 
activities and organizations. 

Counselors should meet with students to teach them stress 
management, decision-making techniques, and college coping skills. 
Students should be encouraged to help each other by providing positive 
reinforcement, forming friendships during orientation, living with and 
interacting with peers, for instance. Learning standards should be 
designed in collaboration with students, and students should be allowed 
to re-do assignments until they master them. Students should work 
together in teams and should be encouraged to share information. A 
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climate or success should be fostered by faculty and students in 
community colleges. Learning should aliow for reflection, multiple 
perspectives, and imperfection. 

Given that higher education is likely to get more, not fewer, 
nontraditional students, it is important that researchers and practitioners 
design studies and practices with a full understanding of the issues 
students bring to college. Transformed students should begin to believe in 
their inherent capacity to learn to become excited about learning, to be 
motivated and driven to succeed, to feel that what they know is 
important and valuable, and feel cared about as people, not just as 
students. 
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ROOM 









Meaning of response choices: 

1 = Strongly Agree 

2 = Agree 

3 = Disagree 

4 = Strongly Disagree 

5 = Not Applicable 



Use only a No. 2 pencil and erase completely to change responses. 

Fill in the course number and section on appropriate lines above. 

Sign your name in the appropriate place on the answer sheet. (Unsigned survey forms 
will not be counted.) 

For each of the following questions, choose the response closest to your opinion and blacken 
the appropriate box. 

instructor clearly explains the course objectives and requirements, 
instructor clearly explains grading practices, 
nstructor's grading is fair. 

nstructor's classroom activities are well planned and organized, 
nstructor's lectures and/or presentations are clear and informative, 
nstructor is open to questions and differing opinions. 

nstructor's tests and assignments are graded and returned in a reasonable time, 
nstructor's textbooks and handouts are helpful for learning, 
nstructor's assignments are reasonable and worthwhile, 
nstructor makes helpful comments on assignments, papers, and examinations, 
nstructor is on time in meeting classes and in keeping appointments, 
nstructor is available for out-of-class conferences, 
nstructor cares about the student's progress, 
nstructor seems to know the subject matter. 
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Strongly 
Agree 
1. 

2 . 

3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 
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PART I - TNST^Tr^rc 

1. The instructor explains the course 
material clearly. 

2 . The instructor uses good examples 

to illustrate the course content 

3. The instructor presents the material 

( ^in an o^ariizjed manner. ’ . . 

\^The instructor provides a useful course 
syllabus 

r5y The instructor’s syllabus makes course 
objectives clear, l : ' 

Th e instructor covers course objectives. • < 

7. The instructor’s tests cover the material; ' 
taught 

8. The instructor requires reading. 

The instructor requires writing. 
jH‘ The instructor encourages students to 
be prepared. ■ 

1 1. The instructor is prepared. 

12. The instructor encourages students to 
participate and ask questions. 

13. The instructor treats students with respect 13 

14. The instructor returns students’ work promptly . 14 .' 

15. The mstructor makes useful comments about 15 

students’ work. 

16. The instructor uses instruction/class time well, 

17. The instructor shows concern for students. 

1 8. The instructor encourages students to think 

19. The instructor is available to students outside 
ofclass?-*-'- 

1 UD( ! erstand wIly 1 reived the grades that I did. 20. 

21 . The mstructor meets toe class toe proper length 2 1 
of time, (starts/ends class on tone) 

EARin -adpitionat 

OO 'TU . : Excellent 

22. the overall quality of toe textbook(s) is 22. 

'~j % The overall quality of toe tests is -v 
^4. The overall quality of the lectures is 

94 Th* rt.r-w.ll ■ I*. rt. 



Agree Disagree 



Strongly Not 
Disagree Applicable 
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Good Satisfactory Poor Not Applicable 
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25. The overall quality of instructor is 

26.. The overall quality oftoe course is 
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STUDENT RESPONSE SURVEY 



i. 




COURSE 



INSTRUCTOR ; 

DAY/TIME OF COURSE 

NOTE: Student responses are intended for use by the faculty member to improve instruction, and may be 
used by the College Administration for personnel decisions. The completed forms will not be distributed 
to the faculty until after grades are submitted. Please be as frank as possible. This questionnaire deals 
with characteristics that you as a student should be able to identify and evaluate on the basis of your 
educational experience, therefore, you should feel free to express your views. Thank you for your 
cooperation. 



CONTINUE COMMENTS ON BACK OF SHEET IF NECESSARY 

1 . What are the strengths of this instructor? 



2. Comment on the content of the course. (Is it interesting, difficult, irrelevant, challenging, etc.) 




3 . Which classroom activities most helped you to learn the required course material? Which, if any, 
detracted from your ability to learn the required material? 



4. Give a general evaluation of the textbook(s) and other instructional materials used in the course. 



5. 



Based on 
student. 
□ Yes 



your experience in this course, would you recommend this instructor to a friend or another 
□ No Why? 




This course is: 

□ a major course 



G a required but not a major course 



□ an elective 
Revised 5/31/95 
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Appendix F Chesapeake Community College 
<■ 

COURSE EVALUATION 



v Course Number 



Course Name 



Semester 



'^^rlease evaluate your learning experience by responding to the questions below. After your written evaluation, mark the number on the point 
scale which most closely reflects your opinion. ^ 



I COURSE STRUCTURE AND OBJECTIVES: 

1 . How clear were course objectives and requirements in the syllabus? Explain: 



5 4 3 2 1 

Very Good Weak 

2. How clearly was the course organized and presented to help students achieve the learning objectives? Explain: 




5 4 3 2 1 

Very Good Weak 

How would you evaluate the required materials (books, articles, videotapes, etc.) for the course in terms of the learning 
objectives? Explain: 



IT ASSESSMENT: 

4. How clear was the grading system used in the course? Explain: 



5 4 3_ 2 1 

Very Good Weak 



1 



Very Good 



Weak 



5. How helpful were comments on tests, papers, or other assignments? Explain: 
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Very Good Weak 
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i Appdidix G Averett Kommunity College 

Averett 



An Anu*rt can Classic 



Correct Mark 



Incorrect Mark IMPORTANT! 

<£> & © o - :;l 





STUDENT END-OF-COURSE SURVEY 



Instructions: Answer each question as precisely £3 you can. Mark only one response for each question. 
Completely erase any response you wish to change. Print your comments in the Comment Section provided. 




LEAVE BLANK IF A QUESTION IS NOT APPLICABLE 

The instructor’s education and practical experience were appropriate to 
teach this course. 


Strongly 

Disagree 

(D 


Mixed 

Disagree Evaluation 

CD CD 


Agree 

CD 


Strongly 

Agree 

© 


The instructor made good use of class time. 


(D 


CD 


CD 


CD 


© 


The instructor was effective in helping students exchange knowledge with 
each other (horizontal learning). 


(D 


© 


CD 


CD 


© 


The instructor taught all of the learning objectives set out in the curriculum. 


CD 


© 


CD 


CD 


© 


The instructor made it clear why the subject matter was important. 


(D 
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CD 


. CD 
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The instructor established clear criteria for evaluating students’ performance. 


(D 
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CD 


CD 
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‘The instructor’s grades were an accurate reflection of students’ performance. 


(D 
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CD 


CD 
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The instructor provided detailed feedback on students’ performance. 


(D 
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CD 


CD 
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The instructor set high standards for learning in this course. 


CD 
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CD 


CD 
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| II. CURRICULUM \ 


LEAVE BLANK IF A QUESTION IS NOT APPLICABLE 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Mixed 

Disagree Evaluation 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


The curriculum learning objectives were clearly defined. 


CD 
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CD 


CD 
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The learning objectives focused on knowledge that can be applied in the 
workplace. 


CD 
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CD 


CD 
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The learning objectives provided balanced attention to theory and practice. 


CD 
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CD 


CD 
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The textbook and supporting materials were helpful in achieving the learninq 
objectives. 


CD 
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CD 


CD 
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Study groups/cooperative activities enhanced my learning in this course. 


CD 
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CD 


CD 


© 





LEAVE BLANK IF A QUESTION IS NOT APPLICABLE 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Mixed 

Disagree Evaluation 


Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


Prior to this course, 1 knew little or nothing about this subject. 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


Having completed this course, l have a good theoretical understanding of 
this subject. 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


Having completed this course, 1 can apply what 1 have learned directly to 
the work environment. 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


1 anticipate long term benefits associated with what 1 have learned in this 
course. 
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© 


© 


© 


© 
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student evaluation of faculty 

This evaluation indicates your reaction to and evaluation of this course and the 
instructor. Results will be used in making course changes, improving ms.runjor.. a: id 
evaluating faculty performance. Please fill out the form with care, using the foHowmg 
scale: a - strongly agree c - neither agree or disagree e - strongly disagree 
b - somewhat agree d - somewhat disagree 

Grade you expect to earn in this course: — A — B — C — D — F — X Audit 

If you have no opinion or a question does not apply to your course, please leave the box blank. 

1 The course syllabus provides clearly defined objectives. 



2. The instructor presents material in an organized way. 



3. The instructor makes subject matter meaningful and clear through examples 
and applications. 



4. The instructor conveys his or her knowledge of the subject with enthusiasm. 



5. The instructor’s evaluative instruments (tests, quizzes, etc.) accurately 
evaluate student's knowledge of the subject matter. 



6. The instructor grades student work fairly. 



7. The instructor meets classes on time. 



8. The instructor uses class time constructively. 



The instructor maintains an appropriate learning environment. 



10. The instructor responds helpfully to student comments and questions. 
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